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Protection from Inghtning. 


HE question of the 
protection of 
buildings from 
lightning, which 
has attracted the 
notice of four 
correspondents in 
our numbers for 
Aug. 25and Sep. 1 
(pp. 247, 269, and 
302, ante), is one 
of so much im- 
portance that we 
may do some ser- 
vice to the public 
by bringing for- 
ward, not so much 
by way of dis- 

: covery as by way 

‘ of memorandum, 

some of the more 

important points on which experts are agreed. 
It may be well, however, to premise, that 
notwithstanding the great advance made in the 
past half-century in our knowledge of electric 
phenomena,—an advance due, in the first in- 
stance, to the genius of the immortal Faraday, 
—that knowledge is phenomenal only. What 
electricity is we know not, and it is possible, 
if not probable, that we never shall know, how- 
ever much we may learn of its origin and its 
effects. We do not forget, in so saying, the 
doctrine of the co-relation of the physical forces, 
or the expression, so familiar in the mouths of 
men of science of late years, that “ Heat is a mode 
of motion.” Without pausing to inquire how much 
has to be added to that phrase in order to make 
it really intelligible (as, for instance, motion of, 
or in, what ?), we may point out that there is 
80 essential and fundamental a difference be- 
tween the phenomena of heat and those of 
electricity, intimately as they are connected, 
that the mere convertibility of result is not 
enough to justify us in assuming an identity of 
nature. It is true that a given expenditure of 
one sort of power,—say, for example, that of 
human force,—will produce certain equivalents 
of heat, of work done, or of electric current. 
But in those forms of dynamo-machines in 
which an electric current is produced by the 
motion of a machine, it must not be forgotten 
that there is an element on which to work, in 
itself but imperfectly understood, and in the 
absence of which we have no reason for expect- 
ing that motion could produce, or be converted 
into, electricity. We refer to the magnetism of 
the earth; which is the true source of the 
electric current in all the dynamo-machines 
that are not driven either by batteries or by 
permanent magnets, and which is caught and 
condensed by the rapidly-revolving coils of the 
dynamo-motor. All that we positively know is, 
that by the exertion of a definite force, under 
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given circumstances, a certain amount of 
magneto electricity is gathered from the 
terrestrial store, and yoked to the service of 
man. But this is a totally different thing from 
saying that electricity 1s converted heat or con- 
verted motion. The dynamic values of two 
elements may be equal, without its being a 
necessary consequence that the elements are 
identical, or absolutely and mutually con- 
vertible. 

If we compare heat with electricity, we are 
at once confronted with the two characteristic 
phenomena of the latter,—polarity and induc- 
tion. Heat affords no parallel to either of these 
modes of action. And the relation of magnet- 
ism to electricity, which we are better able to 
measure than to understand, is another pecu- 
liarity of electric, as distinguished from thermal 
or physical phenomena. We insist on these 
points, at the risk of being thought somewhat 
too technical, from the belief that it is of the 
first importance in the interest of safety from 
lightning to confine our researches to what is 
to some extent known,—that is, to the sequence 
of phenomena. If we try to go further, and 


assume a theory to account for those phenomena, 


we shall go wrong if our theory happen to be 
wrong. And we apprehend that it is solely on 
this ground, viz., that of assuming an unproved 
theory, and arguing from it, instead of dealing 
with known facts alone, that some men of great 
scientific knowledge have been led to take up 
positions, with reference to this particular 
subject, that are directly in the teeth of all our 
best experience. 

In the year 1752, on the 10th of May at 
Marly, and on the 4th of July at Philadelphia, 
the electric fluid was drawn from the clouds; 
in the first instance by the watchman of M. D’ Ali- 
bard, and in the second by Benjamin Franklin. 
In each case it betrayed its presence and its nature 
by the splendour of the electric spark. The identi- 
fication thus obtained, a discovery of the same 
nature as the identification by Newton of terres- 
trial and celestial gravitation, is the basis of all 
our knowledge of celestial electricity ; for it has 
enabled us to study the leading phenomena at 
our convenience, as we can produce them at will. 

The first fruits of this study was the classi- 
fication of all substances with regard to their 
electric conductivity, or as conductors and 
non-conductors or insulators. The former have 
been classified by Sir W. 8. Harris (to whom 
we owe the introduction of lightning-conductors 
into Her Majesty’s navy) as most perfect, less 
perfect, and imperfect. The most perfect con- 
ductors are the metals (of which copper is the 
best) ; charcoal, plumbago, flame, and smoke. 
The less perfect are living animals and living 
vegetables. The imperfect are wood, snow 
and ice, aqueous vapours, common brick and 
stone, dry chalk and lime, marble and porcelain, 
and paper. Between metallic ores and living 
animals ranks, as a conductor, pure water. Ice 
at 0°, dried vegetable and animal substances, 





bituminous matter, and silk, are the less perfect 
insulators; and dry gases, pure steam of high 
elasticity, glass and all vitrefactions, and all 
resins and resinous bodies, are the most per- 
fect insulators. Arriving at this classification 
may be taken as the first step in the inquiry 
into the safety of buildings from the stroke of 
lightning. 

The cause of the phenomenon called a thunder- 
storm, as far as we at present understand it, is 
the accumulation of electricity in a certain por- 
tion of the earth’s surface, and the corresponding 
accumulation of electricity of the opposite cha- 
racter in the clouds above. During fair weather 
the electricity of the earth is usually of what 
is called the negative polarity, and it is thus 
inferred that in thunder-storms the electrieity 
of the clouds is positive. But it is not clear 
that this is always the case. Whatever be the 
cause that originates and increases the electric 
tension of these two opposed conducting sur- 
faces, the earth and the clouds, in a thunder- 
storm the tension increases until it becomes 
sufficient to cause a discharge, or explosion, in 
which the fluid, as it is called, leaps from sky 
to earth, or from earth to sky, through the re- 
sisting and badly-conducting atmosphere, in the 
form of a flash of lightning. The striking dis- 
tance of lightning varies, according to Dr. Mann, 
from 650 ft. to 6,500 ft., and flashes of from 
3°7 to 9°6 miles in length, are stated by M. 
Arago to have been observed. Lightning, in 
any case, follows the path of least resistance, 
and thus will always take a circuitous path 
through a good conductor in preference to a 
shorter path through a bad conductor. The 
discovery of this law may be regarded as the 
second step towards protection from the danger 
of the thunder-storm. The principle is, in its 
essence, one with which the mechanic is familiar. 
All that is necessary specially to bear in mind 
with reference to the electric current is, that 
it will certainly follow the line of least electric 
resistance. 

The third point, or law, to consider is one 
that was at one time very hotly debated, although 
it may now be regarded as having passed out 
of the field of controversy or of doubt. It is to 
the effect that points prevent the accumulation 
of electric charge. The truth of this law may 
be easily tested by the common electrical 
machine. On the approach of a metal ball, or 
of the bent knuckle, to the conductor of the 
machine, a spark leaps to meet it for a distance 
proportionate to the tension of the fluid in the 
conductor. But if a needle-point be made to 
approach, instead of a ball or knob, the with- 
drawal of electricity is more gentle and con- 
tinuous, and a spark is rarely obtained, except 
at the moment of making or breaking actual 
contact. 

It is consistent with what we know of the 
laws of induction to suppose that an invisible 
electric point, forming the counterpart of the 
conducting metallic point, forms on the surface 
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of the inductive mass of electricity, opposite to 
the conducting surface ; and that as the tension 
increases, a capillary current establishes itself 
between these two minute points or poles. 
However that may be, the gradual escape of 
electricity from points is a known fact. Such 
cases are spoken of by some writers as instances 
of electric “leaks,” or “taps”; an analogy 
taken from hydraulics, but which, if not run to 
death, may be of use in enabling the student to 
grasp the idea of potential, or electric tension. 

The electric current is of two kinds. One is 
the ordinary current which is established by 
means of a battery, or other source of electricity, 
and which is known as the primary, or some- 
times as the chemical, current. The pheno- 
mena of electric light are supposed to be due to 
this current, as sparks appear whenever it is 
first formed or interrupted. And when the 
conductor through which it passes is reduced in 
electric conductivity,—as by the insertion of a 
portion of very fine iron or platinum wire in a 
circuit formed by a stout copper wire,—so 
much heat is generated as to make the smaller 
wire red hot, or even to fuse it, and thus 
destroy the circuit. This fact is taken advan- 
tage of by the mining electrician for the firing 
of mines or torpedos by the electric current. 

Around this primary current, however, is 
produced an electric disturbance known as the 
secondary current, which may be caught in and 
carried by a wire wound round the axis of the 
primary current. With this secondary current 
are connected the physical phenomena known 
as shocks; and in general it may be said that 
dynamic or mechanical force characterises the 
secondary, as chemical force, or the production 
of heat, characterises the primary, current. 

Through an uninterrupted conductor, such as 
an insulated copper wire, a current of electricity 
may be made to flow with great regularity. If 
the conductor be reduced in size, or increased 
in its resisting power, heat, as before said, 
becomes developed. And if the conductor be 
interrupted, the current will, if the tension is 
adequate, leap over a certain space, becoming 
visible in such leaps as a spark. It is the leap 
of the current which, in the thunderstorm, is 
visible as lightning. And as the phenomena 
which are at times displayed by the leaping 
current are of a physical nature, it may be 
suggested that, on the occasion of interruption, 
the primary current avails itself of the service 
of the secondary current to aid it in its leap, so 
that thus the phenomena appropriate to the 
latter are manifestly, and often destructively, 
displayed. 

We have now before us the primary con- 
ditions and the general laws on which all 
measures for the protection of life and property 
from lightning, or celestial electricity, must be 
based. This part of the subject may be divided 
into two branches. With the first of these, 
namely, that which may attempt to diminish 
the energy of a thunderstorm by drawing its 
electricity to the earth, or by projecting towards 
it a jet of terrestrial electricity, we are not now 
concerned. We think that the second branch, 
viz., that which concerns the protection of 
buildings, is not only enough for us at present 
to study, but that the more we confine our 
research to that one object of definite protec- 
tion, the more are we sure of success. We need 
only say, in passing, that, with reference to any 
wider range, the original experiment of Franklin 
still indicates the path to pursue. A powerful 
kite, if manageable, or a captive balloon, might 
carry a conducting wire which should gradually 
disperse the electricity of a thundercloud. But 
any such attempt should be carefully disso- 
ciated from any buildings. 

In the case of a thunderstorm, then, where 
the “potential,” or tension, of the opposed 
terrestrial and celestial electricity has reached 
a certain degree, the current makes those leaps 
through the badly-conducting air which are 
visible to us as lightning flashes. And if there 
bea point on the earth which, taking into con- 
sideration both distance and conductivity, or 
conducting power, gives the shortest path for 
the fluid, to or from that point will it leap. 
Thus the Cathedral of Siena, in Tuscany, 
placed on the highest of the three hills on which 
that ancient city has been built, attracted every 
passing thunderstorm, and was repeatedly 
struck by lightning, between the thirteenth 
century, when it was erected by Pisano, and its 
protection by a lightning -conductor, surrep- 
titiously erected by the Abbé Toaldo, and 
proved to be efficient in a terrific storm on the 
18th of April, 1777. Again, the church at 





Rosenberg, in the Province of Carinthia, 
although not standing on a very elevated posi- 
tion, was repeatedly struck by lightning, and 
much damaged, during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It attracted a flash as 
often, it is said, as five or six times a year; so 
that it had to be taken down, owing to its 
ruinous condition, in 1778. St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, has been repeatedly struck 
within our own memory. St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was struck on March, 1772; St. Bride’s, Fleet- 
street, in June, 1764; and Mr. Anderson, in his 
work on “ Lightning Conductors,” gives par- 
ticulars of 305 churches and 23 powder maga- 
zines that are known to have been struck ‘by 
lightning within the last 220 years. (Many of 
these instances are cited from the Builder.) 

In these cases the law of the least resistance 
has been variously illustrated; buildings con- 
taining much metal attracting the flash in pre- 
ference to those built of less conducting 
materials, and height being one, although only 
one, of the elementsof attractive force. 

In coming to that practical counsel as to the 
steps proper to be taken to ensure the safety of 
buildings, the request for which, by our corre- 
spondent, Mr. Lindsay, has led us to make the 
foregoing remarks, we wish altogether to lay 
aside those considerations as to the selection of 
site and of method of building to which so much 
importance has been attached by some writers 
on the subject. Not that we are disposed, it 
may be, to differ from them in theory; but 
because the theory of electrical selection of 
site and method of building is one which is not 
likely to be reduced to practice. For one 
person who would avoid a picturesque site from 
the fear that it might prove attractive to 
lightning, nine, or more likely ninety-nine, 
persons would select the spot for its other 
advantages. And for one person whose design 
for a house would be dominated by electric con- 
siderations, there would be an _ incalculably 
larger number who would regard economy, 
fashion, convenience, custom, or other motives, 
as determining the style of architecture that 
they would adopt. Our present aim, therefore, 
is to take houses as they exist, and as they are 
likely to be built; and to point out what 
measures are proper for protecting them from 
injury by ligthning. 

A house built entirely of metal, if in a lofty 
or exposed site, would be likely to attract 
electric discharges that might not fall on a 
building in which metal was absent; but it 
would, according to the common consent of 
electricians, be uninjured by such strokes. 
This is on the assumption not only that the 
metal is continuous, but that it is connected 
with the earth in such a manner as to allow of 
the free passagre of the electric charge into that 
immense magnetic reservoir. And this is only 
insured by making the metal continuous until 
it reaches water, metallic ore in situ, or 
permanently damp earth. 

For an ordinary house, then, it is necessary 
to ensure the same conditions that would be 
necessary in the case of metal houses. Nor is 
it safe, under almost any conditions, to treat a 
building as if it were non-metallic. Metal 
enters, more or less, into almost all buildings, 
and it must be remembered that it is rather the 
extent of metallic surface, as, for instance, in 
the backs of looking-glasses, gilt mouldings, 
water-pipes, and the like, than the actual bulk 
of metal, that forms the conducting surface 
likely to attract a discharge of opposed or 
inductive electricity. M. Arago, in his meteoro- 
logical essays, mentions the case of a palace in 
Naples which was struck by lightning on 
March 15, 1773. A reception was going on, and 
500 persons were present in a suite of rooms. 
No one was injured, but it was found that 
the gilding of the cornices, mouldings, rods, 
sofas, chairs, and door-posts, was affected, and 
some of the bell-wires were partially fused. It 
is thus necessary at once to dismiss the idea of 
providing protection for houses on the hypo- 
thesis that they will be built without metal. 
Indeed, were such the case, it is evident that 
living human beings, or other animals, in a house 
erected of “less perfect conducting materials,” 
might be exposed to fatal injury in case of a flash 
of lightning descending on the house. Again, 
the conductivity of smoke, which is placed by 
Sir W. 8S. Harris as next above that of living 
animals, might prove a serious cause of danger 
in a house built of non-conducting materials. 
A flash of lightning might readily follow the 
flue of a chimney, and leap from the open fire- 
place on the persons who might be near it. 





The first point, therefore, to insure safety in 
a dwelling-house is to complete the metallic 
connexion of all metallic surfaces of any extent 
on or within the building, the necessary cop. 
néxion being not only with each other, but with 
electrically-absorbent earth. At the same time 
it is desirable to protect the salient points of 
the house, such as pinnacles, gable-ridges, and, 
above all, lofty chimneys, with metallic points, 
somewhat elevated above the rest of the build. 
ing, and in perfect metallic connexion with the 
earth. 

There has been some difference of opinion 
among electricians as to the arrangement of 
these ‘points, rods, or lightning - conductors, 
Franklin only required the points of the rods 
to rise a little above the chimneys. Cavendish, 
Priestley, and other electricians recommend a 
height of 10 ft. above the house. In France a 
height of 30 ft. has been adopted, under the 
idea that a rod affords protection to a conical 
space, of which the axis is determined by the 
height, and the radius of the base is 1°75 times 
the height above the ridge or most prominent 
part of the building. In all these cases, how- 
ever, the idea of attracting the fluid, and thus 
dispersing the storm, appears to be more domi- 
nant than that of simply preventing damage in 
the event of a flash of lightning striking the 
house. Adopting what we regard to be the 
true rule, that of attending to the house, rather 
than to the storm, small projections will be 
ample, and the only question will be, in the case 
of a large house, how many points will be 
proper. If there are lofty towers, chimneys, or 
pinnacles, each will demand its own rod, or 
point, to be metaillically connected with the 
system of electric discharge. In the case ofa 
building of uniform height, the recommendation 
of the War Office Instructions (1875-79) is, that 
there should be a pointed rod 5 ft. high at in- 
tervals of 45 ft. along its length. A metallic 
ridge roll might easily be provided with more 
numerous, though less prominent, points, 
which would at the same time be ornamental 
and protective. 

It will be observed that in the foregoing 
recommendation we have reversed the ordinary 
routine, and pointed out first the need of atten- 
tion to earth connexion, and secondly that of 
external points. And this we have done of set 
purpose. As far as investigation has been pur- 
sued, every case in which damage has been 
caused to a building provided with a lightning- 
conductor has arisen from a failure in metzilic 
connexion with proper “earth.” In any case 
this connexion is of primary and indispensable 
importance. It demands, moreover, the care of 
the expert. As to the height of a conductor, on 
the other hand, above the building, the cases are 
comparatively rare where it can be supposed to 
exert much influence on a passing thunder-cloud. 
In cases where the clouds are 1,000 ft. and up- 
wards distant from the earth the projection of a 
rod for 2 ft. or 3 ft. more or less towards them 
may be taken to be of inappreciable effect. If, as 
is sometimes the case, the clouds approach very 
close, every foot will tell ; but we think that the 
main importance of the projecting rod is due 
to its effect as a silent discharger of terrestrial 
electricity, lowering the potential of the 
metallic conducting mass within the house, and 
thus, in fact, tending to avert rather than to 
attract the celestial electricity ; although in the 
case of high potential, or tension, in the latter, 
the course of the leap which is to establish the 
equilibrium will be determined by the point. 

We may mention that there is a partial differ- 
ence of opinion among electricians as to the 
propriety of connecting a metal lightning-rod 
with the building which it is designed to pro- 
tect. Some, though the minority of the autho- 
rities on the subject, recommend the insulation 
of the rod. It is partly with a view of 
harmonising these two opinions that we have 
approached the subject, so to speak, from the 
root. The insulated metal rod is rather an 
attracter of flash, or a means of diminishing 
aérial electricity, than a house protector proper. 
The superficies of metal on or in a house 1s an 
electrical fact with which it is unsafe to tamper. 
In a storm, such a surface is sure to become 
charged with a high tension of terrestrial 
electricity ; and if no means be taken to draw 
off this charge by points, the danger of ex- 
plosion is present. It is not certain that this 
danger would be dissipated by the presence of 
an external lightning-rod isolated from the 
house. The question of the capacity of the 
rod as compared with the potential accumu- 
lated during the storm may arise, and unless 
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the “earth” of the rod were of the very best 
order, metal, or even living beings, in a house 
might afford a tempting route for explosive 
action. Bearing in mind, then, as it is neces- 
sary to do, the manner in which all conductors 
in connexion with the earth become charged in 
a thunderstorm, we think that there can be no 
doubt of the propriety of metallic connexions 
throughout. And of one thing there can be no 
shadow of a doubt, and that is that for every 
exposed, and every important building, the 
inspection and advice of an expert is matter of 
primary necessity. 








THE PREHISTORIC ARCHITECTURE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Two important works have just recently 
issued from the press in Scotland, which it is 
well that the archeologist should study with 
more than a passing glance. To Dr. Joseph 
Anderson, whose labours in the fertile fields of 
Scottish antiquities are so well known to all, we 
owe much for having produced a handbook upon 
the Iron Age of Pagan Scotland.* The author 
promises to put his investigations of the remains 
of the Bronze and Stone Ages before us here- 
after, and we shall look forward to their publi- 
cation with interest. The opening chapter of 
the work, devoted to investigations into the 
various forms of Christian and pagan burial, 
the survival of pagan customs in Christian 
burial, and the peculiarities of the Norse burials 
of the heathen Viking time, is of great interest 
to those who study the manrers and customs of 
the oldest races of this island, and the relics by 
which we may predicate them to-day. In the 
same way, the lecture upon Northern burials 
and hoards, and the partly Celtic, partly Scandi- 
navian art of certain brooches and other orna- 
ments found in several instances, from which 
the author argues that they are the product of 
a mixed race of people, and manufactured in 
the area in which they are found, shows very 
clearly at how early and remote a period in the 
history of our land the fusion of various races, 
religions, and modes of progress was actively 
going forward. Of the Celtic art of the pagan 
period Dr. Anderson has much to say, and his 
remarks carry with them a strong conviction 
into the minds of his readers. Of the relics of 
this class, none are more attractive than the 
bronze mirrors, of which the author gives 
several illustrations. Those found at Mount 
Batten, Plymouth, and Birdlip, near Gloucester, 
are very typical of their class. They all differ 
in form and constituent parts of their metal 
from Roman mirrors, which they resemble in 
use alone, for in certain characteristics of their 
ornament they depart still more widely from 
the Roman style. 

Passing over a great many points of interest, 
we arrive at the lecture devoted to the archi- 
tecture of the “ Brochs,’”’ or prehistoric towers, 
the product, we are told, of a school of archi- 
tecture, Celtic in its character, and absolutely 
peculiar to the Scottish area. The “broch”’ is 
found at Mousa, off the east coast of the main- 
land of Shetland ; in the valley of Glenbeg, or 
the west of Invernesshire ; Loch Duich, a few 
miles from Glenelg, in the same county ; Burra- 
ness in Yell, Shetland; Cole’s Castle, and Dun 
Dornadilla in Strathmore, Sutherlandshire ; 
Cockburn Law, Berwickshire ; Torwood, Stirling- 
shire ; Coldoch, Perthshire ; and many other 
sites in Scotland, more than three hundred in 
the five northern counties significantly attest- 
ing that in these remarkable buildings we have 
the remains of a period of architectural activity 
which has no parallel in the early history of 
our country. The principal area of the type 
lies within the region to the north of the Cale- 
donian valley ; within that area they are known 
to exist abundantly, beyond it, sparsely. It is 
a type possessing features so distinct and pecu- 
liar, so numerous and well marked, and so pro- 
hounced in their absolute individuality, that 
if it exists anywhere it is capable of being 
recognised immediately. Of the first, and 
perhaps finest, of these Pagan fortresses, that 
of Mousa, Dr. Anderson gives a very elaborate 
= F rom it we gather that the material of 
. ich the circular tower is built is the fissile 
my Zz a island, the stones flat, varying from 
whe - gress, and somewhat diminishing in 
hows wards the summit of the tower. They 

no tool-marks, and are not laid in courses, 
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but compactly fitted together like the ancient 
walls found in classical countries in the South 
of Europe. The outline of the wall bends 
inward with a curve like that used in our modern 
lighthouses, and its appearance is suggestive of 
great solidity and strength, which is increased 
by the fact that there are no external openings 
except the doorway on a level with the ground, 
) ft. 3 in. high and 2 ft. 11 in. wide, with flat 
lintel, giving entrance by a tunnel-like passage, 
which widens, towards the interior, to a circular 
and well-like court, open to the air above, but 
completely surrounded by the wall 15 ft. 6 in. 
in thickness, and rising to the height of 45 ft. 
From the inner circumference of the wall there 
open various doorways leading to the three 
oval chambers constructed in the thickness 
of the wall, and nearly on a level with the 
ground. Their doorways are a few inches over 
3 ft. in height, and about 2 ft., or a little more, 
in width. They are roofed or closed in by a 
peculiar method of bringing the walls inward 
by projecting each stone slightly beyond the 
face of the stone below it, and when by these 
means the opposite walls have approached 
sufficiently near to each other, a row of single 
stones is laid across the space between wall and 
wall, and thus forms a ceiling. This manner of 
causing walls to converge inwards to obtain 
support for a roof of single stones has been 
observed in the beehive houses of the early 
Christian monasteries, and in the inverted boat- 
shaped roofs of churches, built of uncemented 
stones upon a more or less true rectangular 
ground-plan. It is the style of roof common, and 
almost necessarily so, to all dry-built edifices that 
are furnished with a covering, whether they 
be of Pagan or of Christian eras, because, as 
the author points out, it is the style that is best 
suited to the material and to the exigencies of 
the architecture. Here the builder had no 
stones long enough to span chambers of from 
5 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 10 in. wide, and, even if he had, 
he must have known that they would have been 
too weak to bear the superincumbent weight of 
a massive wall rising 40 ft. in height above 
them. These chambers are lighted and ven- 
tilated by window openings rising one over 
another above the doorway, a situation, no doubt, 
ingeniously selected not only as admirably 
serving the purposes of admitting air and light, 
but as distributing and minimising the weight of 
the directly downward thrust upon the flat 
lintels. Hach chamber is furnished with small 
recesses, like the aumbry of a Medizeval church, 
but the fireplace or chimney is absent. Small, 
dimly-lighted, and dungeonlike as they are, 
they are hardly more primitive in these respects 
than many apartments in the grander castles of 
the nobles of the feudal ages. Besides these 
chambers there is a door, nearly opposite the 
entrance portal, leading to a stair constructed, 
like the chambers, in the thickness of the wall, 
and, at the foot of the stair, an oval chamber, 
from the foot of which the stair rises in a steep 
slope, following the curve of the wall to the top. 
The steps are single flat stones, undressed, and 
having a rise and tread of about 5 in. in each 
case. The upper part of this tower, which is 
solid to the height of about 11 ft. above the 
ground, with the exception of the chambers 
already described, has the wall carried up with 
an interstitial space in its heart, so as to form a 
series of six galleries, placed one immediately 
above another and crossed successively, from 
the lowest to the highest, by the rise of the 
stair which gives access to them. Entrance and 
exit to these galleries, which are about 5 ft. 6 in. 
high and 3 ft. 2 in. wide or less, can only be 
gained by stepping across the space intervening 
between the end of the gallery floor and the 
stair step. Each of the three lower galleries 
is lighted by vertical ranges of windows 
looking into the interior court, placed close to 
each other, with merely a flat stone between 
each opening, and diminishing in size from 
2 ft. 9 in. long by 1 ft. high, as they rise towards 
the top of the building. 

The author here correctly remarks that 
of the peculiar architectural features of this 
building, each, taken by itself, is specially re- 
markable, and the presence in the one building 
of such a group of features that are wholly un- 
familiar to us invests it with character dis- 
tinctly peculiar. Obviously it is incapable, for 
all that the construction and arrangements are 
those of .a fortress or place of strength, of 
association by way of relationship with any 
variety of “castle” known in historic times. 
But a wider survey of the remains of ancient 
strongholds of the people who have occupied 





the land in times beyond the reach of historical 
record shows that it has relationship so close as 
to amount to almost actual identity with many 
similar structures in different parts of Scotland. 
At Glenbeg the remains of the “broch,” as 
indicated by a drawing made by Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, to whom the author admits his indebted- 
ness for assistance in this respect, show 
a thickness of wall amounting to 11 ft., 
a single doorway of the width of 3 ft. 6 in. 
at the head, a widening passage, galleries 
lighted by vertical ranges of windows looking 
into the courtyard, and a total recorded height 
very little inferior to that of Mousa Broch, 
which it so closely resembles. Not far from 
this ruined stronghold is another presenting 
similar characteristics. That on Cockburn Law, 
on a natural platform projecting from the 
shoulder of the hill over the valley of the 
Whitadder Water, about 250 ft. above the bed 
of the stream, is another very typical instance 
of this highly-developed class of prehistoric 
architecture in Scotland. This “ broch”’ is cir- 
cular, with a wall 17 ft. thick, carrying two 
rudely-vaulted chambers, 7 ft. wide by 33 ft., 
and 23 ft. long respectively, and having a sole 
outer doorway to an entrance-passage passing 
straight through the wall and flanked by 
a guard-chamber constructed in the thick- 
ness of the wall on each side. The massive 
masonry forms the subject of an impressive 
illustration in the book before us; but the 
“broch” is also remarkable for its great size, 
being three times the width of Mousa, and 
twice that of the Glenbeg “‘brochs.” Other 
structures of similar and corresponding details 
might be mentioned, but we have said enough 
to draw the attention of the student of ancient 
and prehistoric architecture to this interesting 
series of lectures on Pagan Scotland and the 
vestiges which it has left behind for us to 
examine and be instructed by to-day. As for 
the various relics, of which a goodly number 
were found on turning over the soil of these 
“brochs,” it is difficult to associate them 
exclusively with the earliest occupiers ; but the 
general character of the relics obtained by 
systematic excavation is not that of a primi- 
tive group, but of a group which is the product 
of a comparatively advanced stage of culture, 
civilisation, and social organisation. There is, 
according to Dr. Anderson, less ground for 
ascribing a low state of culture to those who 
constructed and occupied these massive towers 
than there is for ascribing such a condition to 
the builders of the beehive huts and dry-built 
churches of early Christiantimes. These occu- 
piers of gigantic laboriously-constructed strong- 
holds, specially devised with the evident inten- 
tion of providing security for the tillers, and 
storing the produce of their toil, cultivated 
grain, kept flocks and herds, hunted and fished, 
practised arts, industries and technical occu- 
pations involving social and commercial relations 
with distant sources of the raw material. They 
probably manufactured the weapons and tools 
they used, swords, spears, knives, axes, chisels, 
of iron, and pincers, rings, bracelets, pins, and 
other similar objects of bronze or brass; they 
utilised the bones and horns of animals in the 
fabrication of domestic articles such as combs, 
buttons, and so forth; and they made pottery, 
plain and ornamental of various kinds, chiefly 
round-bottomed globular vessels with bulging 
sides and everted rims. That these people, 
thus occupying these peculiar edifices, were 
the indigenous people of the soil, and not 
foreigners effecting a lodgment in a hostile 
territory, is obvious from the fact that, 
although the “brochs,” taken in_ the 
totality of characteristics, stand apart from 
all other types of archaic, or, indeed, modern, 
construction, yet their essential features are 
those which are characteristic of early Celtic 
constructions, in so far as the “ broch”’ is cir- 
cular, dry-built, and furnished with doorways 
having inclined instead of perpendicular lines, 
the roofs of its chambers formed of beehive 
vaulting of overlapping stones, and its galleries 
comparable to a series of ‘“ earth houses” 
placed one over another. In a word, they 
are forms which are characteristic of the Celtic 
area and of post-Roman times, illustrating a 
peculiar phase of the early Celtic or Iron Age 
culture and civilisation of Scotland, which until 
recently was absolutely unknown. 

The concluding lecture treats of another and 
equally ancient class of pre-historic architecture 
in Scotland, that namely, of lake dwellings, 
hill forts, and “earth houses.” Dr. Anderson 
has recorded important facts, measurements, 
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and deductions concerning these ancient edifices, 
of many of which he gives illustrations, but we 
may not here devote any portion of our colamns 
to describe them, and we may fitly draw our 
notice of the work to a close by giving a 
summary of the author’s results. Like the 
Scottish examples, the ‘earth houses” of 
Cornwall are long narrow galleries of dry- 
built masonry, not so strongly marked by 
the curvatures of plan which distinguish the 
northern group. They are comparatively few 
in number, and any indications of the period of 
their occupation points to an epoch not far 
distant from the close of the Roman occupation 
of the country. No other group of such under- 
ground structures is known in Europe, or the 
world at large. They are peculiar to the Celtic 
area, and the specially typical form with strongly 
marked curvatures is found only in Scotland. 
“Of the culture,” says the author, “and civili- 
sation of the people who constructed these 
strange subterranean cells, it muy be impossible 
in the present condition of our knowledge to 
form an adequate estimate. But we can say 
this of them with certainty, that whatever may 
have been the special notions and circumstances 
that induced them to give this peculiar expres- 
sion to their architectural efforts, they exhibit 
in other respects evidences of culture, which, 
though it may be held to be inferior in range 
and quality to the culture of the Christian time, 
compares not unfavourably (so far as it goes) 
with that which is exhibited in connexion with 
the superior architecture of the “ brochs.” 
These early forms touch, but are not merged 
into, Roman comparative forms of culture; 
they are still distinctively and exclusively 
Celtic. The forms, the art, and the architecture 
are those of Scotland’s Iron Age,—the Pagan 
period of her Celtic people. 

Dr. Munro’s work* on Ancient Scottish lake 
dwellings may be taken as a companion volume 
to the foregoing, in respect of its handling 
closely cognate and equally important subjects. 
The volume aims at comprising all that is 
actually known of British lake dwellings, and 
this comprehensive scope the author has illus- 
trated by copious descriptions derived from the 
original narrations of explorations of these 
ancient sites. Indications of Crannog remains 
abound in Scotland in the various lochs which 
are so common a natural feature of that region. 
The artificial islands of Mull, the Crannogs of 
Wigtonshire, at Tolsta, Loch Lotus, Loch of 
Forfar, and other places, being pointed out, the 
author devotes a chapter to the description of 
the discovery and examination of a Crannog at 
Lochlee, Tarbolton, Ayrshire, with its log pave- 
ment, its gangway, and surrounding wooden 
structures, its relics, comprising among many 
objects stone, bone, horn, wood, and metal, an 
iron saw and hatchet, wooden vessels, stone 
hammers, and its skeleton remains. In like 
manner a succeeding chapter is devoted to 
subsequent researches and discoveries at Friar’s 
Carse, Dumfriesshire; Lochspouts, near May- 
bole, in the parish of Kirkoswald, which yielded 
a flint scraper of the palzolithic style, as well 
as fragments of Samian and other pottery, 
Barhapple Loch, Wigtonshire, and Buston, near 
Kilmaurs. This latter site, having an internal 
measurement of 61 ft. by 56 ft., as far as in- 
vestigations were made, was composed of a 
succession of layers of trunks and branches of 
trees intermingled with stones and turf, the 
whole mass being firmly kept together by a 
peculiar arrangement of upright and horizontal 
beams forming a seriesof circular stockades. The 
central portion was rudely paved with wooden 
beams, many of which were firmly fixed to the 
lower woodwork by stout wooden pegs as well 
as to the encircling stockades. The entrance 
to this central area was looking south-east, and 
in front of it there was a_ well-constructed 
wooden platform made of large oak planks, 
supported on solid layers of wood to which they 
were pinned down. As to the dwelling-house of 
which this was the foundation, it is difficult to 
decide whether one large pagoda-like building 
or a series of small huts occupied the site; 
Dr. Munro, however, inclines to the former of 
the two. A canoe was found near the gangway, 
and a considerable variety of relics turned up 
during the excavations, among them whetstones, 
stone-polishers, whorls, flint flakes and cores, 
bone pins, fine examples of bone combs orna- 
mented with patterns of small circles, iron axes, 





* ** Ancient Scottish Lake Dwellings or Crannogs: with a 
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knives, and other weapons, and gold finger- 
rings formed of a spiral wire. Besides these, 
other objects were found too numerous to be 
specified here. Dr. Munro’s remark on the 
classification and geographical distribution of 
ancient Scottish lake-dwellings, from the simple 
mound of stones and earth to the elaborate 
stockade, are of great interest, and his tables 
will be found useful for reference to the records 
of this particular form of ancient dwelling. 
His concluding chapter on the remains of lake- 
dwellings in England embraces notices of those 
at Wrotham Mere, Suffolk, the pile structures 
at London-wall, the Crannog at Llangorse Lake, 
near Brecon, South Wales; Barton Mere, near 
Bury St. Edmunds; Holderness, county York; 
and other sites. These, sparse and scattered as 
they are, may be but the remnants of a more 
widely distributed custom; and this custom 
itself may possibly point to the fact that the 
original British Celts (from whom, in all pro- 
bability, have descended the modern Gaels) 
were an offshoot of the founders of the Swiss 
lake-dwellings, who emigrated to Britain at a 
time when lacustrine abodes were in fashion, 
and that they resorted to this particular form 
of insular protection long after the custom had 
been abandoned on the Continent. 








ARCHITECTURAL STYLE 
AND CRITICISM IN THE STATES. 


It is curious to observe how closely and imme- 
diately any architectural movement in England 
seems now to be followed and reproduced on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The illustrations in the 
leading architectural journals which come to us 
from across the water are in themselves sufficient, 
toshow this. Exceptin some slight local habitudes 
of draughtsmanship, difficult to define, which give 
a somewhat different look to the lithographs 
and photolithographs in an American from those 
in an English paper, and some peculiarities of 
phraseology in the letter-press of the drawings,— 
but for such slight differences, there is little to 
show us, in turning over the illustrations of our 
contemporary, the American Architect, for in- 
stance, that we are not looking at illustra- 
tions of new buildings in England. We see the 
same ‘“‘zsthetic’’ bookcases and curtains and 
‘art tiles”’ in the interiors; the same variation 
between Transitional Gothic for churches and 
“Free Classic” for business buildings; the 
same specimens of the old English style of 
picturesque building reproduced in cottages 
ornées. The latter class of work has been 
particularly exemplified in the results of a com- 
petition recently instituted, we observe by the 
journal just referred to, for the best design for 
a small house to cost 3,000 dollars. The designs 
sent in, and published inthe American Architect, 
for this little test competition, may be sup- 
posed to represent the taste and style espe- 
cially of Young America in architecture, as 
the elder members of the profession would 
hardly be likely to amuse themselves in that 
way, and they are as like a number of English 
drawings for the same class of work as any- 
thing well could be. One of the designs is 
described by its author as a house “‘ for a young 
man of unexceptionabie position,” a description 
which would hardly be found in an English 
paper; whether it is humour or simplicity, or 
whether this roundabout phrase is a pleonasm 
for “gentleman,’’ we do not feel sure. The 
interior view of the new Cathedral of All 
Saints, Albany, N.Y., by Mr. R. W. Gibson “ of 
that ilk,” is a solid and monumental-looking 
reproduction of Early French Gothic, which 
might have come from the pencil of a London 
Gothic architect. All the old and new imita- 
tions, reproductions, and fashions seem to be 
going on there just the same as here, with an 
entire faith in their suitability and their power 
to satisfy the requirements of modern life and 
modern culture. It is, in one sense, certainly, 
rather gratifying to find that we are no worse 
off in the Old Country than they are in the New. 
English architects are frequently twitted with 
being able to do nothing but reproduce old forms; 
but, at any rate, it does not appear that the 
architects of the comparatively new country 
across the Atlantic, with its possible new asso- 
ciations, new materials, &c., to help them, can 
get any further in the matter of design; and, 
indeed, they seem to be even a step behind our- 
selves, for while we have been imitating genuine 
ancient styles, our American relatives have been 
to all appearance imitating our imitations. 

The question whether this is the best that 





might or should be done is especially raised 
in a very cleverly-written article in this 
month’s number of Harper's Magazine, by 
Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, under the title 
“Recent Building in New York,” a paper 
which we have read with much pleasure and 
interest, and which is one of the best pieces of 
architectural criticism we have recently come 
across. It is rendered more interesting to 
readers on this side of the water by a consider- 
able number of illustrations of recent New 
York architecture, chiefly of the domestic class, 
We may, perhaps, be excused for regarding it 
with the greater satisfaction because we find a 
very decided re-assertion of the views which we 
have always expressed in regard to what is 
called the Queen Anne movement, since it came 
into fashion here. “A new departure,” says 
Mr. Schuyler, is an apt name for the new move- 
ment, since it has “ departed” from everything 
which makes real architectural design, and 
shows no symptom of “ arriving” at anything. 
“Tt is, in fact, a general ‘breaking up’ in 
building, as the dispersion of Babel was in 
speech, and we can only somewhat desperately 
hope that the utterances of every man upon 
whom a dialect has suddenly fallen may, at 
least, be intelligible to himself. From a move- 
ment so exclusively centrifugal that it assumes 
rather the character of an explosion than an 
evolution, not much achievement can be looked 
for. In fact the ‘movement’ has not, so far, 
either in England or in the United States, pro- 
duced a monument which anybody but its 
author would venture to pronounce very 
good.” Mr. Schuyler goes on to remark 
that at the time when the majority of 
English and American architects were 
divided into two camps, the Gothic and the 
Renaissance, each of them had some principles 
of style to work upon, some motive of self- 
restraint in regard to detail and general com- 
position. They were, he thinks, more in a 
position to evolve something original under 
these circumstances, on Viollet-le-Duc’s prin- 
ciple “that only primitive sources supply the 
energy for a long career,’ than they can 
possibly be in working upon the faded details 
of the degradation of the English Renaissance, 
which, even its earlier and stronger forms pro- 
duced less admirable and important results 
than in either Italy or France. We will quote 
the American critic a little more at length in 
regard to his view of the artistic fitness and 
logic of the ‘‘ new departure ”’ :— 


‘* Mr. Norman Shaw has been the chief evangelist 
of this strange revival. Mr. Shaw is a very clever 
designer, with a special felicity in piquant and pic- 
turesque groupings, which he had shown in Gothic 
work, especially in country houses, before the 
caprice seized him of uniting free composition with 
Classic detail, and the attempt at this union is what 
is most distinctively known as Queer Anne. Who- 
ever considers the elements of this combination 
would hardly hope that the result would be a 
chemical union, or more than a mechanical mixture. 
Classic detail is the outcome and admixture of the 
simplest construction possible, which was employed 
by the Greek architects in the simplest combination 
possible, and precisely because it was so simple and 
so primitive they were enabled to reduce it to an 
‘order,’ and to carry it to a pitch of purity, lucidity, 
and refinement to which the most enthusiastic 
Medizevalists will scarcely maintain that more com- 
plicated combinations have ever attained. But 
this very perfection, which was only attainable 
when life was simple and the world was young, 
this necessary relation between the detail and 
the construction of Greek Doric, makes it for 
ever impossible that Greek detail should be 
successfully adapted to modern buildings. The 
latest and strongest of the writers on the theory 
of architecture has said of Greek architecture :— 
‘As partisans of its historical glory we shoul 
desire that it remain for ever in its historical 
shrine.’ We laugh at the men of two generations 
ago who covered Europe and America with private 
and public buildings in reproduction as exact as 
they could contrive of Grecian temples. But, after 
all, if the Greek temple be the ultimate and con- 
summate flower, not only of all actual but of all 
possible architectural art, were not these men 
wiser in their generation than their successors 
who have taken the Greek temple to pieces and 
tried to construct modern buildings out of its 
fragments? There is even something touching and 
admirable, on this view, in the readiness and com- 
pleteness of the sacrifice to beauty which the repro- 
ducers of the Greek temples made of all their 
really material comforts and conveniences ; some- 
thing that we miss in the adapters. The Romans 
can scarcely be said to have attempted this adapta- 
tion. They built Roman buildings for purposes and 
by methods which it had never entered into the 
minds of the Greek architect to conceive, and they 
built them with no more thought of art than enters 
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the mind of a modern engineer in designing a truss 
pridge. After they were designed according to 
their requirements the Roman engineer overlaid 
them, or, according to some conjectures, employed 
Greek workmen to overlay them, with an irrelevant 
trellis of Greek architecture, debasing and corrupt- 
ing the Greek architecture in the process, And it 
is this hybrid architecture, which analysis would 
at once have dissolved into its component parts, that 
was accepted without analysis as the starting-point 
of ‘the new departure’ of the fifteenth century, and 
the ultimate English debasement of which in the 
eighteenth is taken by the contemporary architects 
of England and America as the starting-point of the 
new departure in thenineteenth. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Norman Shaw and his followers have 
succeeded in the task of combining free composition 
with Classic detail, which the Romans forbore to 
attempt, and in which the French architects of the 
sixteenth century failed. Every attempt to fit 
antique detail to a building faithfully designed to 
suit modern requirements shows that it cannot be so 
fitted without being transformed, and,—-since the 
sole excuse for the attempt is that it cannot be 
bettered,-—-without being debased. What the Queen 
Anne men have done is virtually what the Romans 
did. ‘They have shirked the impossible problem 
they unnecessarily imposed upon themselves, and 
have either overlaid or inlaid their buildings with 
their architecture. .... Classic ornament cannot 
grow out of modern structures faithfully designed 
for modern purposes, as it grows out of antique 
structure, or as Gothic ornament grows out of 
Gothic structure, like an efflorescence. It must be 
‘adjusted’ as visibly an after-thought, and to say 
this is to say that in all Queen Anne buildings the 
architecture is appliqué.” 


We do not entirely accept all the views em- 
bodied in the above quotation. The frank 
reproduction of Greek architecture in its purity, 
for modern buildings, involved such an entire 
disregard of the practical considerations which 
are at the very basis of architecture, such a 
want of architectural common-sense, as to out- 
weigh the merit which might be imputed for 
pure love of architectural beauty, though that 
isa merit to a certain extent and as far as it 
goes. Nor do we think that the French archi- 
tects of the sixteenth century so entirely failed 
in giving life and coherence to the forms which 
they adopted as Mr. Schuyler would imply. 
Nor are all Mr. Norman Shaw’s productions in 
this “ new style” to be characterised as nothing 
better than appliqué architecture. His church 
at Bedford Park is certainly a painful and most 
extraordinary specimen of it, and we cannot 
imagine how a designer who has produced some 
things which he has produced could have been 
so reckless of his reputation as to have done such 
athing as that. But his new building at the 
corner of St. James’s-street and Pall-mall, with 
its bold arcaded openings for the shop-fronts, 
is, in spite of the illogical details in other parts 
of the front, something much better than 
appliqué architecture ; though it may be added, 
certainly, that the points which render it so 
are just those which are not “Queen Anne” 
architecture in any sense. In regard to the 
main characteristics of the ‘“ new departure,” 
however, as we see it in our streets, and as it is 
to be seen apparently in New York streets, the 
characterisation is as true as can be; and the 
American critic goes to the very root of the 
matter in the expression he uses, that this 
mingling of details of bastard Classic is “a 
mechanical mixture,” not “a chemical union.” 
This is a perfectly good simile for indicating 
what is really wanted to produce a genuine and 
homogeneous architectural style. The design 
and details should have an obvious rela- 
tion to one another and to the constructive 
basis of the architecture. But in the Queen 
Anne buildings we find tags and ends of 
Classical detail from Greek, Roman, and 
Renaissance work indiscriminately plastered 
on with no regard whatever to relations of 
style or design ; vases on the top of the cornice, 
wreaths and skulls in another place, Doric 
triglyphs in another. To call such work archi- 
tectural design or architectural style is ludicrous. 
The delusion seems to exist to the same extent 
in New York. Some of the architects there 
have, to quote again from Mr. Schuyler, “sub- 
jected many miles of sandstone to the refining 
influences of egg-and-dart mouldings (the de- 
signer of a house in Fifth Avenue has so much 
faith in the efficacy of that ornament that he 
has belted his street-front with three rows of it, 
a above another), and triglyphs (faithfully 

have contemplated which softens the manners 
_ suffers to be rude) have been brought within 
om reach of the humblest in the decoration of 

hement-houses.” ‘'Triglyphs and egg-and-dart 
Ornament were admirable inventions of archi- 





tectural detail, in their own place, but the repro- 
duction of them does not make architecture. 

The American critic thinks that the trans- 
ference of architectural allegiance from Gothic 
to Queen Anne in his own city has been attended 
with a very great fall in the architectural 
excellence of the recent buildings there. We 
have little doubt of his being right in the main; 
but the examples he gives of recent Gothic or 
quasi-Gothic street architecture from New York 
are not all what we can admire. The “houses 
in Madison-avenue” (Mr. R. M. Hunt, archi- 
tect), though unobjcctionable, are somewhat 
weak and tame in design; the engraving 
possibly does not do justice to their real effect. 
The front of a house in Fifty-sixth-street,* by 
Mr. Bruce Price, is really good and picturesque 
as well as suitable, and shows true Gothic 
feeling without slavish imitation of details. 

To come to the broader question which the 
subject suggests, whether we are likely to be 
any better off in modern architecture for dis- 
carding the special study and profession of 
special styles in favour of a mixture of incon- 
gruous details, we may say that while we have 
always been opposed to mere reproduction, 
whether it be of Greek, Gothic, or anything 
else, we concur in believing that much better 
modern architecture is likely to arise from 
design founded on consistent and complete 
styles than on a lawless freedom recognisiug no 
guiding rule of any kind in regard to the com- 
bination of detail. And if we come to the 
question of imitation, at all events the imitation 
and reproduction of good detuil is better than the 
imitation of bad. The development of modern 
architectural style from ancient styles really de- 
pends, however, on intelligent modification to 
suit modern circumstances and varying climates; 
on the attempt to develop further the sugges- 
tions presented by the details of past styles ; and 
(which in its way is nearly as important) on 
the omission of what has become out of date, 
unnecessary, or unsuitable, in regard to the 
new circumstances under which the style is to 
be developed. A man who can successfully 
work upon the basis of an old style in this 
manner is an architectural artist; a man who 
only regards architecture as.a question of 
fashion in the choice of styles is rather a 
pattern-maker. It is not quite fair to say, as 
Mr. Schuyler does, that he is only a tradesman, 
because to carry out and reproduce ancient 
styles requires qualities of taste and study 
which are quite outside of what is required 
from a mere tradesman. 

Another question of some interest is as to 
the degree in which one may and ought to 
expect a new and characteristic style from a 
new country. On this head, we think that 
some critics make demands which are hardly 
reasonable. Mr. Schuyler refers to the kind 
of feeling which has been expressed in regard 
to American literature and art, that it should 
be of the soil; that even American architects 
should “talk United States.’ He evidently 
does not believe in this idea much; nor do we. 
If civilised people could be turned loose to deal 
with entirely new materials under entirely 
different conditions from those in which any 
of the usually practised styles of architecture 
arose, they might be expected to produce a new 
phase of architectural style. It has been said 
that early settlers in some parts of America did 
so, and that the log-house is the typical and 
national American domestic architecture. But 
the fact is that in these days of rapid 
transit and continual intercourse between 
all parts of the civilised world, habits of life 
and culture sway more than external circum- 
stances; or, rather, the resources of civilisation 
tend to make circumstances pretty much the 
same everywhere. American civilisation is the 
same thing in the main as European civilisation, 
and American culture is becoming so (we hope 
it is not rude to hint that it has rot quite 
“become” yet). Every ten years of the world 
will now see a greater rapprochement between 
the habits of life and thought of civilised 
peoples; the only differences which can appre- 
ciably influence architecture in such a case are 
very marked differences in climate. And there- 
fore we hold that the idea of having a national 
style for America or for any other civilised 
country, except in regard to minor local differ- 
ences, is or must soon be at end. The civilised 
world is becoming what we may call, for want 





* What a pity that this great city should have thrown 
away all the historic and local interest which may be 
embodied in the naming of streets, in favour of this dry 
and uninteresting arithmetical nomenclature, 





of a better word, Europeanised. Many people 
may lament the loss of the picturesque contrast 
of national style which existed under the old 
conditions of population; but it is of no use to 
shut our eyes to the fact, or to lament it. It 
cannot be helped. And, therefore, in regard to 
our American critic’s question, we hold that at 
the present moment what is good architecture 
for England and France is good architecture for 
America, and that the British lion and the 
American eagle may feed in the same architec- 
tural pastures. There is, of course, an addi- 
tional reason for this in the case of a country 
which, however great and independent now, 
and however magnificent its future may be, 
was originally, as we may well be proud to 
reflect, an offshoot from our own, and may 
therefore have the most natural cause for 
following out the architectural lines of the old 
country. 

In regard to some more practical matters 
connected with building, however, there is more 
difference between England and America than 
in matters of purely architectural taste, and we 
may have more to learn from our Transatlantic 
cousins on these subjects than on architecture 
asan art. This side of the subject we shall 
have an opportunity for speaking of shortly. 








PROFESSIONAL PORTRAITS.* 


AN ARCHITECTURAL BAYARD. 


“‘The poets represent the gops themselves as full of 
imperfections,’’—PLUTARCH. 

It has, I am told, been objected to these 
scrambling sketches,—wherein I have but 
attempted to delineate certain of the commoner 
types of professional character,—that a sinister 
mark, so to speak, has been placed by me against 
each of the subjects of them in succession. The 
gentleman, par eawcellence, is, after all, but a 
feeble creature, suffering with unmanly for- 
bearance accumulated indignities. The man of 
business is a downright cad ; the artist insincere 
and a coxcomb; the virtuous youth turns out 
in the end a sot or a spendthrift, or both; and 
the man of marked ability declines into a 
shameless vagabond and castaway :—and so on to 
the end of the chapter. If these are a fair 
sample of my professional acquaintances I have, 
it is concluded, been very unfortunate in my 
friends; and here is thrown in a sly allusion to 
a Latin aphorism, which is to the effect that by 
@ man’s associates you shall know his own 
character. To all of which I simply reply that 
for effective portraiture some salient charac- 
teristics in the sitter are desirable. That talent, 
virtue, propriety, always admirable, are, never- 
theless, not always picturesque, or por- 
traitesque, if one may invent a word ; and that, 
as my subjects are of my own selection, I am 
at liberty to seek such as offer the greatest 
opportunities for pictorial treatment ; and there 
are other reasons which will appear by and by. 
Imperfection is a note of human nature. I do 
but draw men as I have seen them, and, so far 
from exaggerating the shades, I have softened 
them. I have extenuated some failings, and I 
have not set down aught in malice. 

Sir Thomas Browne, amongst his store of 
quaint reflections hath this one,—that there 
are, or have been, greater and better men, in 
every respect, who never were recognised or 
remembered as such, than those whose lives 
and virtues have been recorded for us; and I 
have no scruple in admitting that outside the 
range of my very limited experience there have 
been, and indeed are, architects of rare ability 
and exemplary conduct,—nay, that I can lay 
my finger on many such at this moment. 
But I am debarred from the pleasure of 
portraying them, because in doing so I must 
necessarily invade the sanctities of private life, 
and exhibit their attainments and virtues at the 
expense of their modesty. 

If, however, I am expected to include in this 
series of sketches the likeness of “‘one who in 
the authority of his merit did justly put on the 
vouch of very malice itself,’ I must address 
myself to the task as mathematicians attack 
certain problems, and proceed by elimination. 
I should say of such a one, to begin with, that 
he never claimed the merit of designs prepared 
by his assistants, nor withheld from such their 
due share of credit for all they did for him. 
He neither overworks them, nor underpays 
them, nor trades upon their impecuniosity, nor 
leaves town for an indefinite period just as their 


“a 





* Bee pp. 211, 243, 278, and 310, ante, 
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modest “screw” falls due. Nor does he vent 
upon them the ill-humour which the trials of 
business breed in him. He does not fill his 
office with pupils, first receiving a handsome 
premium with them, and then turning them 
loose to pick up what stray crumbs of 
professional knowledge they may; or keep 
them engaged in mere mechanical drudgery, 
to save the expense of hiring such aid. 
He is not at all jealous of the success of 
younger men, nor ever refuses them the benefit 
of his experience and advice. On the contrary, 
as he never accepts more work than he can 
honestly attend to, he has frequent opportuni- 
ties, which he never neglects, of transferring 
surplus commissions to those who have passed 
through his office, and have, of course, by the 
careful training bestowed upon them, fully 
qualified themselves for independent practice. 
He never kotows a client, nor browbeats or 
cajoles a builder, nor does he ever throw upon 
a clerk of works the odium of mistakes due to 
his own carelessness or incompetence. He never 
defames the character of his professional 
brethren, nor endeavours to take work out of 
their hands, nor to prejudice their clients 
against them; nor does he write anonymous 
articles in the magazines with which he happens 
to be connected, commenting adversely on the 
stability of his rivals’ works. When entrusted 
in the course of business with the leasing of 
building land, he does not attempt to serve two 
masters by hinting that the designs for the in- 
tended buildings will be more surely and readily 
approved if he prepare them, and that, other- 
wise, difficulties on that head may arise; nor 
does he, failing that manceuvre, introduce 
certain young friends who are quite alive to his 
views and requirements, &c.; and, as a conse- 
quence, he never shares the emoluments arising 
thence with the young friends aforesaid. He 
never affects to take out quantities with a 
qualified surveyor, and, doing no part of the 
work, yet pockets a part of thefees. Nor does 
he cause to be inserted in his contracts items of 
preposterous amount, ostensibly to cover the 
cost of extra copies of the plans and specifica- 
tions, but really as a bribe from the builder. 
Nor does he introduce special manufactures, 
whose only recommendation is that he is finan- 
cially interested in their employment, or pre- 
scribe the wares of tradesmen only because he 
*‘ stands in”’ with them. 

He never gives evidence in the public courts 
at variance with his convictions, nor brings his 
profession into contempt by the looseness of his 
valuations, or sticks to them, when made, merely 
to bolster up a foregone conclusion,—or to 
thwart a rival, or because he is retained and 
paid so todo. Nor does he obtain election to 
public bodies solely with a view to serve his 
private ends; or so manipulate his official 
duties and opportunities as to fill his own 
pockets. I say he does none of these things. 

But the astute reader will not fail to remark 
that in the foregoing I have restricted myself 
to the use of negatives, and that by their aid no 
concrete fact can be presented to him. A _ por- 
trait cannot be painted by any such means. 
The canvass will remain a blank; for these 
*‘ pale abstractions”’ go no way at all towards 
giving us “ assurance of a man.” 

It will be remembered with what engaging 
frankness the author of “ Pendennis” relates 
the circumstances which led him, at the 
eleventh hour, to modify the intended plot of 
his story, for the fulfilment of which, as origi- 
nally devised, the agency of a cut-throat and 
burglarious ruffian was necessary. That upon 
mature reflection the author (who, like a person 
who shall be nameless, always drew from the 
model) discovered that he did not happen to 
number a single murderer or burglar amongst 
his acquaintance, and that on this account it 
was necessary to abandon the original scheme 
of the novel, and arrange an entirely new 
dénouement. That there were to be found 
burglars of a sufficient depth of infamy for the 
purpose he did not affect to deny, but his circle 
- ——e was narrow, and they were not 
of it. 

Is it necessary for me to suggest the applica- 
tion? There are architects in plenty who 
possess all the positive virtues at which by 
negatives I have obscurely hinted. But re- 
member these are not fancy sketches, and they 
are published without permission. If I should 
venture to combine in one portrait all the 
talents and all the virtues, each member of my 
profession would at once appropriate the like- 
ness, and resent the freedom of the painter. 





Public men in this country are public pro- 
perty, and there is no sound reason to be 
rendered why writers and artists should make 
free with members of the Cabinet, the Govern- 
ment, the aristocracy, nay, with Royalty itself, 
and that the more prominent members of our 
profession should escape the like playful atten- 
tions. Under some relaxation of the prevailing 
etiquette it would be easy to present our readers 
with recognisable likenesses of “ eminent archi- 
tects’? who would have, moreover, nothing to 
fear from the scrutiny or the publicity involved. 
But such, as yet, is not the fashion; and we 
hold Pope’s advice to be good, and will not be 
the first to make the experiment. 

The season is over, and our select little 
gallery will, according to custom, be closed for 
the present; to be re-opened, perhaps, here- 
after, with some attractive additions, and with 
a finished study of the architectural Bayard, if 
by that time we shall have had the happiness 
to make his closer acquaintance, and the good 
fortune to secure his permission to include him 
amongst our collection of Professional Portraits. 








FROM VIENNA. 


THE great topic of excitement and of popular 
interest here at the present time is the Electrical 
Exhibition, held in that large and exteriorly 
formless, but, interiorly, most impressive build- 
ing, the Rotunda, in the Prater. The public 
flocks out by the thousand to the distance of 
five kilométres, or about three miles, from the 
centre of the town, and the Café Kronacher and 
the Hungarian Gipsy-bands are comparatively 
deserted. The interior of the Rotonda, being a 


large and spacious dome, with light-tinted walls, 


isexceedingly well adapted for the demonstration 
of the powers of the arc-lamps now in use. In 
the lantern, round a circular gallery, and 
throughout the area, the lamps are distributed 
with so much symmetry of arrangement that 
the light produced is approximately uniform. 
It is also shown to be now capable of retaining 
a condition of almost complete steadiness. This 
result is achieved in consequence of the use of 
improved dynamos and more efliciently-adjusted 
lamps, as well as by the application of a system 
of accumulators. As these appliances are at pre- 
sent constructed, though they conduce to steadi- 
ness, they donot as yet conduce toeconomy. They 
consist of sheets of lead covered with a layer 
of oxide of lead, immersed in sulphuric acid. 
In each accumulator, of which a series must be 
employed, two such sheets are arranged at a 
little distance from one another, and are separated 
by intervening pieces of felt or layers of parch- 
ment paper. There are two great disadvantages 
attending the use of accumulators. In their 
present form the use of lead and of oxide of 
lead in large quantities is necessary, and there 
is considerable difficulty in getting the oxide to 
remain adherent to the sheets of lead. In 
order to ensure adherence a complicated dis- 
position of the lead is necessary. In spite of 
this the permanence of the arrangement is but 
small, and the annual depreciation is about 30 per 
cent. Since the prime cost is great, the expense 
of upkeep of aseries of accumulators is, in con- 
sequence of this heavy depreciation, very con- 
siderable, and, in point of economy, the electric 
light fed by accumulators is as yet, for domestic 
use, simply nowhere. As to the incandescent 
light, the set of apartments here devoted to its 
exhibition is exceedingly well lighted, though, 
for the reasons mentioned, the lighting cannot 
be economical. Still, where expense is no 
ebject, this beautiful light, which appears abso- 
lutely steady, may come to occupy a field of 
usefulness which, though it is at present 
necessarily limited, may be trusted to become 
cheaper as accumulators are rendered less heavy 
and more durable. The interiors just mentioned 
are furnished by the different upholsterers of 
Vienna, and are most instructive examples of 
rich good taste. The favourite leading idea 
seems to be a high oak or American oput- 
wood wainscoting, simply divided into panels, 
carved to a slight extent and often inlaid with 
darker wood in simple lines; a light tapestry 
lining the remainder of the wall; a carved 
wood ceiling, ceilings of this character being 
found everywhere in private houses in Vienna. 
There is in the arrangement of every apartment 
a manifestation of rich good taste and an 
absence of tawdriness which is exceedingly 
pleasing to a British eye, and which is 
strikingly shown throughout the whole Exhi- 
bition, the entire arrangement of which is, 





from an artistic point of view, extremely satis. 
factory. The electric incandescent lamps are 
exceedingly amenable to good artistic treat. 
ment. ‘I'he favourite method of dealing with 
them seems to be to arrange a candelabrum in 
the form of a group of flowers. When a flower 
of tulip or campanula form, whose petals are of 
glass and whose calyx is of metal, polished 
bronze, or chased gilt, has arranged in its centre 
an incandescent lamp to represent the pistil, 
and, when a number of such flowers aro 
tastefully grouped with foliage also in metal. 
work, the effect is pleasing, but will not 
stand criticism. From this it may be 
gathered that the furniture displayed must be 
of a corresponding richness and costliness, but 
the taste of the Viennese is conspicuous in a 
graceful solidity and absence of pretentious- 
ness. There is exceedingly little gilding ; what 
there is is of the narrowest. Lines of gilding 
the twenty-fifth part of an inch in breadth are 
occasionally used by way of outline; these are 
hardly visible, but produce a very pleasing 
effect. 

The principal of the upholsterers who have 
rendered their aid in this department of the 
Exhibition may be here mentioned. Bernhard 
Ludwig has furnished an ante-room, a bedroom, 
a dining-room, and a drawing-room. For rich 
simplicity these apartments take the leading 
place. In the drawing-room, a glass lustre, by 
Zahn, attracts great attention. One peculiarity 
in these apartments is that a part of the deco- 
rative work on the surface of the wood has been 
worked out by means of a continuous torrent of 
electric sparks, this process being known as 
pyrography. Portois & Fix have furnished an 
ante-room, a reception-room, a bedroom, and a 
drawing-room in the Louis XIV. style. This 
firm takes great advantage of the simple rich- 
ness of broadly-carved unstained oak, con- 
trasted with crimson-brown plush and yellow- 
brown silk. Richard Ludwig contributes a 
dining-room in the German Renaissance style. 
Heinrich Irmler shows a well-furnished room, 
in which the lambris and ceiling are of oak, 
while the furniture is of American walnut. 
Kramer & Eidam show a dining-room in oak, 
in the Old German style; Friedrich Paulick, 
a study, with lambris and ceiling in carved 
American walnut and Hungarian ashwood, 
inlaid in black, while the furniture is of 
walnut, the lustre being of polished bronze 
and the upper part of the wall covered by note- 
worthy tapestry. J. Ch. Schneider shows a 
bedchamber in the Louis XIV. style, designed 
by the well-known architect Prof. Herdtle, the 
lamps, in floral device, having been designed by 
the architect Rudolf Bakalowitz mainly in the 
Venetian style of glass-working. The brothers 
Zizula have contributed the unpolished oaken 
furniture of a well-appointed billiard-room. 
Johann Klépfer has contributed the furnishings 
of two original-looking rooms,—the one a gentle- 
man’s drawing-room, the other a smoking-room. 
The former is arranged in the style of the 
German Renaissance, the furniture being in 
American walnut, with Spanish walnut inlaid 
work; the latter is provided with divan seats, 
and is fitted up with Persian stuffs arranged 
after a quasi-Oriental fashion. Ludwig Schmidt 
has an ante-room in larch wood, a dining-room 
in oak with ash panels; a kitchen, with appli- 
ances complete, in which the light of the six 
Lane-Fox incandescent lamps is reflected from 
the white walls and the polished copper so as to 
make a most attractive and popular display. 
F. Schénthaler shows a room arranged in a 
composite style in which a number of Lane-Fox 
lamps are fitted in the ceiling, producing a beau- 
tiful and uniform light. L. and C. Hardmuth 
show an apartment decorated in the German 
Renaissance style, with carved oak lambris and 
furniture, with inlaid majolica plaques. Car! 
Bamberger has an interior in the French 
Renaissance style, in which the lamps are 
arranged in candelabra of a conventional floral 
design. Sigmund Jaéray has furnished a ladies 
salon in rococo style, which is lighted up with 
Maxim lamps. This room is an exceedingly 
well-worked-out example of the pompous amplhi- 
tude of this style: the fountain in the apart- 
ment, with the inevitable dolphin, flowers In 
large vases, Cupids and Bacchus, and all the 
heathen deities, and above all the stars of 
heaven, electrically twinkling in a dark blue 
ceiling. A winter garden, with artificial flowers 
by Zimmermann, is also one of the attractions 
of the scene: illuminated by fifty-two Edison 
lamps, it produces a somewhat pleasing though 
artificial effect. Three apartments are devoted 
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to the exhibition of pictures. Of these, one is 
‘luminated by the Lane- Fox incandescent 
jamps, another by the Soleil lamp, another by 
Edison lamps. In picture-galleries the incan- 
descent lamp is well adapted for warm tints; 
ruddy sunsets, Egyptian sands, warm flesh tints 
come out well, but blue skies, raging seas, and 
storm clouds seem to be very dirty in the colour ; 
the latter, when placed in the presence of arc 
lamps, appear, on the other hand, tobe of ex- 
ceedingly natural hue. Those pictures in which 
the red end of the spectrum is best represented 
should be illuminated by incandescent lamps ; 
those which have a bluish or cold character 
should be illuminated by arc lamps. When 
two contiguous rooms are lighted by different 
systems the incandescent lamps seem _ to 
give, for general purposes, the more acceptable 
light ; this light being of a rich warm brown 
is very comfortable-looking as compared with 
the clear, cold, unsympathetic light of the 
aro lamps. 

The city of Vienna is now in the highest 
state of activity in the erection of public 
buildings. The new Rathhaus, or municipal 
building, which will be opened on the 12th 
inst., is one of the finest examples of Gothic 
they have, and produces an effect of purity of 
form which it would be difficult to match. The 
new houses of Parliament, which are, if it be 
possible, to be opened in October, are in the 
Greek taste, while the internal decoration is 
of a beautiful character, and shows that the 
architect, Hofbaurath (court architect-adviser) 
Prof. Hansen, a very animated and kindly 
gentleman, of seventy years, who has himself 
designed the whole, is as remarkable for his 
sense of colour as he is for his power over form. 
The new Law Courts also are worthy of the 
closest attention, and the new Hofburgtheater 
(Court Palace Theatre), which is opposite the 
municipal buildings, will, as far as can yet be 
seen, be a building of exceeding beauty. 
Further, the present Imperial Palace is con- 
sidered to be insufficient, and a new one is being 
built, the foundations of which, all that can yet 
be seen, give promise of a colossal work. These 
buildings, together with the Museums and the 
exceedingly rich street architecture, in which 
no lack of resources is in the slightest degree 
manifest, have already rendered Vienna, in the 
writer's opinion, much superior to Paris. Paris 
has nothing to show which in general effect 
can compare with the southern part of the 
Ringstrasse. This Ringstrasse or Circle is a 
very wide street, containing a large number of 
allées, devoted to different purposes, such as 
riding, walking, tramways, carriages, all these 
being separated by trees; the whole being 
situated on the site of the fortifications which 
formerly surrounded the original town of 
Vienna. This original town is now the so- 
called Stadt, which, like the City of London, is 
merely the centre of a large inhabited area. 
It will perhaps be understood that this wide 
Ringstrasse, adorned with an _ occasional 
garden, with numerous public buildings in 
which white marble is copiously used, and 
with impressive domestic architecture, with 
its wide curve, and the contrast of bright 
purple slate against a cream-coloured stone 
and a bright blue sky; with the absence of 
smoke, with the wholesome appearance of the 
houses, which have no persiennes, with the 
abundance of water which is freely used,—all 
this produces an impression of thorough appro- 
priateness and comfortable magnificence which 
renders Vienna to those who travel so far afield 
one of the most cherished of residences and of 
memories. It is very astonishing to hear in 
such a place so little English: it seems to be 
quite out of the track of the tourist. 

The construction of theatres is a matter of 
great interest, and it perhaps may not be amiss 
to draw attention to the plan of construction 
Proposed under the name of the Asphaleia 
Theatre. This plan, which is being carried into 
actual practice in the new National Opera-house 
in Buda Pest, and also in Fiume and Odessa, 
— a complete modification in the stage. 
i “ stage, and all the fixtures behind the foot- 
‘ = ts, with the exception of the boarding of 
a epee areof iron. It seems difficult, there- 

» YO Imagine how any danger from fire 
a arise in a building so constructed. Even 
ough the scenery took fire, no conflagra- 
a could spread; for above and all around 
a 18 nothing but iron. The practical 

ature of the proposal is to a certain extent 
ee by the names of the proposers. 
ey are the engineers Carl Dengg and Robert 








Gwinner, the scene-painter Johann Kansky, and 
the City Architect, Franz Roth. Of the first 
named, Herr Gwinner is himself an ex-artist, 
and has full knowledge of stage mechanism. 
These four gentlemen laid their heads together, 
after the Ring Theatre catastrophe, with the 
view of designing a plan which should do away 
with the dangers of the present system. They 
constructed a model, which the writer has, 
by the kindness of Herr Gwinner, had an oppor- 
tunity of studying, in conjunction with a 
well-known theatrical artist. It is not neces- 
sary here to enter into elaborate details. A few 
only of the results may be mentioned. The 
stage is divided into four sections, one behind 
another. These can be moved up and down, 
independently, by the aid of hydraulic machinery, 
which in Vienna can be worked by the town 
water pressure alone. Each of these sections 
can be tilted so as to lie at any angle across 
the general level of the stage. When the four 
sections lie at different angles, the portions of 
the scenery lying on the different sections are 
related to one another in a natural way, which, 
in the case of landscapes, can be adjusted so as 
to present an appearance of extreme naturalness; 
and such effects as those of an Alpine town, in 
which one street is seen to go up a steep hill 
while another street goes away down hill and 
passes out of sight, are produced with ease. 
Further, the effect of a double stage is rendered 
with ease, and in this connexion some transfor- 
mations which, with the existing mechanism, 
requires a long interval between acts, are 
operated at once. Notably, in “ Aida,” a change 
which often occupies twenty-five minutes is 
here operated in a few seconds. The whole 
stage can, by the simple turning of a handle, be 
twisted after the fashion of the deck of a ship 
at sea,—as in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Africane,’’—and 
this movement may be compounded with that 
of foundering, to the production of a great 
effect. 

The whole mechanism is under the command 
of one performer on a kind of keyboard of 
stopcocks, and, in view of the public safety, it 
seems desirable that those interested should 
make themselves acquainted with the nature of 
the plan proposed. It is affirmed that there is 
considerable economy in the use of this more 
comprehensive mechanism than has previously 
been attained. Scenery, which has cost 
hitherto the sum of 1,700l., is said, under this 
new arrangement, to cost no more than 1,100l. 
This is a matter as to which the writer is not 
competent to offer an opinion. 

The iron fire-curtain can be let down, in case 
of an alarm, from any part of the house; for 
all over the building there are distributed stop- 
cocks, which on being turned cause the hy- 
draulic mechanism to act upon the curtain, and 
thus completely to separate the stage from the 
body of the house. 

Passing from the Asphaleia Theatre, and 
referring the reader who is desirous of making 
further inquiry to the firm of engineers already 
mentioned (Dengg & Gwinner, Maschinen- 
fabrikanten, Vienna), we may mention that 
the Ring Theatre catastrophe has borne fruit 
in making people in Vienna exceedingly cautious 
as to fire in public buildings. No theatre is now 
allowed to open its doors unless it have a proper 
fire-curtain,—not even the smallest. This fire- 
curtain must be, at least, once every evening 
lowered to its full extent when the audience is 
assembled ; this is done between the acts. It 
is thus rendered absolutely certain that the 
thing is in working order, and that there is no 
chance of a flaw in its mechanism or its acces- 
sibility being discovered when it is just too late. 
The exits are to be kept clear, and notices are 
put up indicating the shortest ways out, means of 
getting upon the roof,and soon. Thereservoir 
of water upon the roof is taken under the pro- 
tection of the law. Candles are seen burning in 
company with gas-lamps in all the passages, and 
candles make a feeble light here and there in 
the body of the theatre and in all the galleries ; 
if the gas became extinguished the people 
would still find their way out by the candle- 
light, feeble but sufficient. The nightly 
rehearsal of the fire-curtain renders people cool 
when they see it descend. It descends between 
acts at the most unexpected times, and some- 
times more than once in the course of an 
evening. From what he has seen the writer 
believes that if the curtain were seen to 
descend in the midst of an act the audience 
would go away quietly without saying any- 
thing, and that there would be no unusual 
crushing, no panic. 





A DAY IN DUNFERMLINE. 


THERE was great joy in this ancient and 
royal burgh the other day over the opening of 
a new Free Library, presented to the town by 
Mr. Carnegie, a distinguished American citizen, 
and a native of the place. The Earl of Rosebery 
did the chief honours on the occasion, and, of 
course, did them well. There was a large 
influx of country people, likewise a considerable 
infusion of the county gentry; the mills had a 
day of rest; the mill-girls wore their bonnets, 
and most of them their boots; the Provost and 
Town Council were in full force; flags were 
flying from the buildings,—conspicuous among 
which was the American stars and stripes; 
carriages of unusual type and fashionable build 
were rolling through the narrow thoroughfares ; 
and, in short, the ancient town was in the full 
enjoyment of a gala day of pleasurable excite- 
ment on account of the promotion of a noble 
object. Having had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the proceedings, and spending a day in 
the town, we made some observations,—chiefly 
on the town itself,—which, slight and desultory 
as they are, may be of some service to those 
of our readers who have not yet become 
acquainted with the “ Kingdom of Fife,” and 
its most ancient and most royal burgh. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
days are somewhat changed since the tiie, 
according to the old ballad, when,— 

** The king sat in Dunfermline town 

Drinking his blood red wine,’’— 
and seeking for a ‘“‘ skeely schipper to sail this 
schip o’ mine.””* Whether this old ballad be 
authentic or not is at this moment of very 
little consequence, for Dunfermline has a 
remote enough history, in all conscience. If we 
are to believe the annals which are founded on 
the Scoto-Chronicon and the equally veracious 
History of Archdeacon Barbour, King Malcolm 
Canmore,—who married the Princess Margaret 
of Norway (the tutelary saint and almost the 
deity of the district),—founded the abbey for 
an offshoot of the Benedictines of Canterbury 
somewhere about A.D. 1083, and this ancient 
and noble abbey, restored and desecrated as it 
is at this moment, is, without doubt, the jewel 
in the crown, the pearl of great price. We do 
not undervalue the fine mills by any means, 
which are admirably designed and constructed 
for their purpose, and in one case, at least, very 
much over-embellished; but, if one might 
venture on a slender prognostication of a 
poetical character, it may easily be said that, 
long after the linen trade of Dunfermline has 
ceased to exist, or, at all events, has been super- 
seded by jute or some similar fabric and fabrica- 
tion, it will be remembered that Edward I. of 
England wintered here in this ancient monastery, 
giving, within its own resources, hospitality to 
three kings and their respective suites; and 
also that, in addition to its being the burial- 
place of more royal and noble families than 
we care to enumerate, it is the tomb of the 
thrice-illustrious and immortal King Robert the 
Bruce. The tomb of Robert the Bruce, as the 
guide-book tells us, was discovered almost 
accidentally at the building of the new Scotch 
Presbyterian church which was engrafted on 
the ancient abbey and opened so recently as 
1821. The skeleton of the king, it is proper to 
mention, was disinterred, and, according to the 
phrenological practice of the school of the time, 
a cast was taken of the cranium. It never seems, 
we may hint, to occur to those who practise this 
that such casta are of little practical value one 
way or the other. Even a “cranium” will 
moulder and decay during the lapse of 600 
years, and possibly decrease in size, and, even 
if it happens to be a big head, like “ Malcolm 
Canmore,” it may not be of very much worth 
afterall! Robert Bruce’s cranium, for example, 
was uncommonly small. 

But to proceed. We travelled to Dunfermline 
from Edinburgh, per rail to Queensferry,—in a 
somewhat more expeditious, albeit less romantic, 
method than that which Sir Walter Scott so 
beautifully describes in “The Antiquary.” 
There was no time, for instance, to get a lunch 
or a glass of whisky at the celebrated “ Hawes 
Inn.” On we go,—into the steamer,—across the 
Ferry,—passing the little island of Inchgarvie, 
which is already under the operation of being 
made into the centre pier of the Forth Bridge. 
The scenery here on both sides of the noble 
river is very beautiful, causing one to heave 
a little sigh for the stern necessity of these 


* See the ballad of “‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’”’ in the “‘ Border 
Minstrelsy.”’ 
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monster bridges and aqueducts which are slowly 
but surely obliterating the rustic and sylvan 
features of our native land. From the North 
Queensferry, the next station is Inverkeithing, 
——a melancholy mass of dead wall and disused 
distilleries; and the next station to that is 
Dunfermline. With the exception of the old 
massive sepulchral-looking and monastic pile 
which constitutes the abbey, there are few 
objects of antiquity in the town worth noticing. 
The ancient cross has of course been, not indeed 
demolished, for there is a fragment of it stuck 
up on a pedestal within a railing at the Guild- 
hall, but razed from its site, as was the fashion 
almost universally with the Burgh reformers of 
Seotland. There are, however, two or three 
old houses in the High-street of date 1624, with 
the old cross-stepped gables fronting the street, 
and adorned with the old devout legends in the 
quaint characters of the period, which are now 
chiefly remarkable as showing how small were 
the rooms and still smaller the windows with 
which the ancestors of the present burghers 
were content. There was, of course, a 
purer kind of atmosphere in that age. 
And, talking of atmosphere, we are bound 
to report that Dunfermline is the very 
facile princeps of manufacturing towns. Man- 
chester and Glasgow might well take a lesson 
from Dunfermline. The Guildhall,—its most 
prominent object,—is certainly no ornament to 
the High-street, particularly as to its steeple, 
which seems to have been built during the 
period of the debased Renaissance. But the 
new town-hall is a very creditable specimen, 
indeed, of the modern Scotch Baronial, some- 
what too much bedizened, however, with 
gargoyles and demoniac corbels. 

With regard to the buildings of the Library 
and adjoining hall, they are plain, neat, com- 
modious structures,— the latter something 
defective in its acoustic properties, we are sorry 
to say. They occupy a corner site between 
Guildhall-street and the Maygate. The baths 
in Inglis-street, of which Mr. Carnegie is also 
the donor, are, we should think, unique in 
Scotland. We had scarcely time to examine 
them inside; but we heard on all hands good 
accounts of their beneficial results. Mr. Car- 
negie is a man who, like Mr. Peabody and other 
Anglo-Americans, prefers giving away some of 
his surplus wealth during his lifetime. As Lord 
Rosebery very happily remarked, he first of 
all attended to the cleanliness of his native 
town. He did not at all interfere with the 
godliness. But, like a sensible and good man, 
he has given them a library of 12,000 volumes 
in the great and noble cause of self-education. 
The Corporation, which, by the way, is wealthy, 
have agreed to adopt the Free Libraries Act. 

The Public Park of Dunfermline is the last 
and greatest feature of its beauty. From that 
point of view one can observe the silvery flow 
of the river, the historical ferry of Queen 
Margaret, and beyond that the sunlighted slopes 
of Dalmeny. The factory chimneys are seen 
silently smoking,—also the neat and picturesque 
villas of their owners,—white freestone build- 
ings embowered in green trees, chiefly on the 
square Italian model. It seems to be, we shall 
say, from the view of a poor cotton-spinner in 
Lancashire, a sort of terrestrial paradise. But 
to our recollection there dwells on it chiefly the 
memory of the old abbey and the archway 
across the Monastery-road, through which King 
Robert the Bruce and his spearmen made their 
triumphal entry after the battle of Bannock- 
burn. On the whole, we spent a very pleasant 
day in Dunfermline. 








THE COLLECTIONS AT THE TOWER OF 
LONDON. 


THERE has been of late in our public collec- 
tions a great remue-ménage, to borrow a charac- 
teristic French word which thoroughly expresses 
the general upsetting, over-hauling, and re- 
arrangement which has been, and still is, the 
order of the day in Great Russell-street, at 
South Kensington, and in Trafalgar-square. 
Oar great institutions,—as has been said of 
royalty in the present day,—live in the full 
glare of a public observation unknown in the 
past, and a spirit of emulative pride, roused by 
the severe criticisms which have been so plenti- 
fully administered of late, has led to results 
which are already showing themselves. And 
with a wealthy country like ours, inheriting 
such a glorious line of traditions, it is but right 
that in the changed conditions of our society 





these traditions, so many gained in a stirring 
past, should be kept alive by our respect for the 
more refined victories of what our American 
cousins have taught us to understand as 
“culture,” of which no surer or more patriotic 
form can be said to exist than a pride in, and a 
knowledge'of, the achievements of our warriors, 
our artists, and our artisans in the days gone by. 
It is this belief which leads us to the expression 
of a regret that the intelligent re-organisation 
which is observable at the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, and the South Kensington 
Museum should not have been extended to the 
equally popular collections at the Tower of 
London, where there exists a museum of armour 
which, if arranged with the skill!noticeable in 
foreign collections, would form not alone one of 
the most interesting and beautiful museums in 
the world, but constitute, we have no hesitation 
in saying, one of the greatest_attractions of our 
metropolis. Berlin, as our readers are aware, 
has within a short time opened a museum which 
is professedly a counterpart of our South 
Kensington Museum; Paris is at present 
organising a museum of the decorative arts on 
the same principle ; and throughout the capitals 
of Europe the same re-organisation and re- 
arrangement observable at home have succeeded 
to a long period of dormant inactivity. I+ is 
on this score that we would urge some attention 
being paid to the sadly-neglected collections 
now so inadequately housed at the Tower. 

What might be done by this superb gathering, 
now huddled together within the cramped 
chambers of the sturdy old fortress, can be 
seen by avisit to the collection exhibited at 
the Invalides in Paris, where an enthusiastic 
director has formed within a few years a 
museum of armour which is one of the most 
deservedly popular sights of the French capital, 
—a fact of which any one may be amply con- 
vinced by a visit on a Sunday or a féte day. 
The Tower of London, since the new regula- 
tions for admission have been established, has 
found a singular increase in popular favour; so 
much so, indeed, that changes will have in- 
evitably to be made to receive the crowds who 
on the Saturdays and Mondays wind up and 
down the narrow Medieval staircases of the 
old palace fortress. 

Our national collection of armour is one of 
more than usual interest, from an historical and 
artistic point of view,—a fact which only 
renders its present state of disarrangement the 
more lamentable. Space is, of course, abso- 
lutely necessary to display in a satisfactory 
manner the many rare pieces of which the 
collection is composed, and this space, where is 
it to be found in the Tower? The authorities, 
it will be admitted, are scarcely open to a 
charge of neglect when it is remembered what 
are the existing conditions of the Tower, a 
Medizval fortress with walls often 6 ft. and 
8 ft. thick, newel staircases, in many cases 
the only means of communication, dark 
chambers, and dungeons; {some portions still 
occupied as barracks, others crowded with 
military stores kept ready for immediate use. 
A different understanding should be arrived at, 
and the Tower constituted what it is essentially 
fitted to be, and what the present Commissioner 
of Works has proved his willingness to render 
it, a national monument, and as such, with great 
skill, it may serve as a most interesting museum, 
resembling, in a measure, that formed by the 
Brussels municipality in the Medizval gateway 
of their city, the Musée de la Porte de Hal. But 
for the display of the collection of armour for 
which the Tower has long been famous, there can 
scarcely be said to be sufficient space to do full 
justice to the choice and historic character of 
many of the pieces. In the past, before the 
days of Mr. Planché’s direction, the collections 
at the Tower simply excited among connoisseurs 
asmile of pity and regret; but in the present 
day, when our travelling public have the 
opportunity of seeing such collections as those 
at the Invalides in Paris, the Ambras Collection 
at Vienna, the Armouries at Turin, at Vienna, 
at Dresden, and at Madrid, when a general 
knowledge concerning matters of art has 
spread in every direction, it is something 
more than a subject for regret that so superb 
a gathering of specimens of the armourer’s art, 
many of the utmost historical interest, should 
be displayed in their present inadequate 
manner. 

When it is remembered how successfully the 
French collection has been housed at the 
Invalides and the contents of Pierrefonds and 
other gatherings skilfully brought together, 





the use of Chelsea Hospital for a similar purpose 
almost naturally suggests itself, space being 
absolutely necessary to properly display a fine 
collection of armour, the decorative character 
of which when skilfully arranged it is impossible 
to over-estimate. If we can scarcely hope at 
present for so instructive a museum as that at 
the Invalides, which shows us the costumed 
figures of the warriors of every period from pre- 
historic times down to the soldier of the present 
day,—a series of full-sized models always 
examined with interest by the public,—we can 
at least, display in an attractive manner the 
choice specimens of armour we at present 
possess, and which are at this moment go sin- 
gularly huddled together atthe Tower. What has 
been already done by foreign Govern- 
ments of late years should show us how 
to proceed, and before the difficulty becomes 
greater it may be suggested that we shall ata 
later day have to take some steps in this direc- 
tion, or we shall perhaps find our American 
cousins ahead of us. From every point of view 
the question merits attention; not alone is the 
Tower collection a choice one, but its artistic 
and historical interest constitutes it a source 
of no small national pride. The beauty of the 
armourer’s art is but ill appreciated by the 
general public; to it, let it never be forgotten, 
we owe all the early progress of the art of 
engraving proper, while a study of the creation 
of the armourer will reveal in how true a spirit 
he worked, and how patiently elaborated were 
all those features of beauty which render a 
choice piece of armour a positive encyclopadia 
of industrial and decorative art, and still well 
worthy of that walk “ten mile a foot” which 
Benedick has described Don Pedro willing to 
undertake to see ‘‘a good armour.” Such 
suits as now repose at the Tower, mounted 
with care and grouped with skill (and ample 
space), would produce a positive sensation. 
No one who has visited the justly-famous 
Ambras collection of armour at Vienna can 
fail to have been struck with the singular air 
of life in the suits of glittering steel once worn 
by the German emperors, the archdukes, and 
their sturdy vassals, to whom these pieces once 
belonged ; there the figures,—so many of whose 
wearers are famous in bistory,—stand in grim 
reality seemingly ready to start forward into 
action at the trumpet’s sound. A similar im- 
pression would be produced were our equally 
interesting suits,—though so many of them 
have long borne such erroneous names,— 
arranged with skill. London would possess 
another institution in which it might justly 
take pride, and which would serve as a model 
to the provinces; the Tower collection can 
scarcely be said to serve at present either as a 
model, or, indeed, as a very instructive lesson, 
of that respect for the good work of the past 
which it has been one of the chief efforts of our 
art-teachers in the present day to inculcate. 








FOX COURT, GRAY’S INN ROAD. 


WirtH the demolition, a few weeks ago, of the 
eastern side of the southern portion of Gray’s Inn- 


road has disappeared Fox-court. In that court, 
at the house of Mrs. Pheasant (who styled herself 
for the nonce Mrs. Lee), Anne, Countess of Mac- 
clesfield, by the name of Madam Smith, gave birth 
to the subject of Dr. Johnson’s celebrated bio- 
graphy,—‘‘a man whose writings entitle him 
to an eminent rank in the classes of learning, 
and whose misfortunes claim a degree of com- 
passion not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the consequences of the crimes of 
others rather than hisown.”’ Savage’s baptism 
is thus recorded, though it escaped Boswell’s 
notice when he sought for it, in the parish 
register of St. Andrew’s, Holborn :—“‘Jan., 
1696-7, Richard, son of John Smith [Richard, 
Earl Rivers, his sponsor and reputed father | 
and Mary, in Fox-court, in Gray’s Inn-lane, 
baptised the 18th.” This same register also 
chronicles the burial of Chatterton, who was 
laid in the Shoe-lane workhouse ground, now 
covered by Farringdon Market. At the nother 
end of Fox-court, in Brooke-street, was stand- 
ing, but two or three years since, Chatterton s 
last home. Here on the morning of Saturday, 
25th August, 1770, he was found dead by his 
landlady,—one Mrs. Angell, a sack-maker,—™ 
her garret at No. 39. From its window the 
steeple of St. Bride’s and the dome of St. Paul's 
were then visible across Holborn Valley; St. 
Bride’s having received the remains of another 
luckless poet, Richard Lovelace, who died of 
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starvation in Gunpowder-alley, Shoe-lane. The 
coincidence is strengthened by the circum- 
stance that Savage closed his life on the morn- 
ing of 1st of August, 1743, in the jail at Bristol, 
the birthplace of Chatterton. 
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THE ROMAN VILLA, MORTON, NEAR 
BRADING, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Durinc the past few months several im- 
portant discoveries have been made at this 
spot, one of the most interesting localities 
which modern research presents to the 
archeologist and antiquary. The acquisition 
of the entire site by Lady Oglander,—whose 
family have been settled here since the time of 
the Conquest,—has enabled the Messrs. Price to 
continue their exploration along the lower por- 
tion of Brading Down. Here they have found 
a wing on the southern side corresponding with 
that on the northern side, and which latter is, 
probably, familiar to our readers. Moreover, in 
an adjoining field a distinct range of buildings 
is being unearthed. These comprise chambers 
containing fragments of wall - paintings 
and tiles, transverse flues, and indications of 
a furnace. One of these rooms, originally 
warmed by a hypocaust, has, apparently, been 
appropriated in later times to a singular use. 
Within its area are structures resembling kilns 
or ovens, adapted to domestic or manufacturing 
purposes, and illustrative of long occupation. 
Adjoining it is a square of masonry in perfect 
state, in the centre of which lies a bath or 
cistern neatly paved with slabs of stone. The 
bath or tank rests upon a suspended floor ; close 
by are some curious examples of the drainage 
system here practised. Many traces exist of 
the further extent of these buildings, whilst, 
taken together with the now revealed southern 
wing, they are plain proof of how much yet 
remains to be accomplished ere the works can 
be considered to be complete. Additions are 
constantly made to the already large collection 
of coins, now ranging from Domitian, A.D. 81-96, 
to Honorius, A.D. 393-423, together with speci- 
mens of pottery, window and other glass, 
personal ornaments, metal-work, human and 
other remains, and the like. Those who have 
charged themselves with the excavations have 
taken a lease from Lady Oglander of such land 
as they deem necessary for the due accomplish- 
ment of their investigation, but the amounts of 
gate money and public subscriptions fail to 
cover expenses, of which latter the necessary 
new roads, the salaries of the curator and his 
assistants, the buildings and fences to protect 
the remains and museum, form no inconsider- 
able items. 








ELECTRIC TRAMCAR TRIAL IN PARIS. 


_ ATRIAL of a new electric tramcar took place 
in Paris on the 6th inst., with very satisfactory 
results. The proceedings were under the 
auspices of the French Electric Power Storage 
Company, who are prepared to supply the 
motive power in the form of electric accumu- 
lators. The vehicle employed in the trial was 
an ordinary three-horse tramcar. It left the 
Place de la Nation in the extreme east of Paris 
at three o’clock, and traversed the capital by 
the following route :—It passed first through 
the Faubourg St. Antoine to the Place de la 
Bastille, thence along the Boulevard Henri 
(Juatre, and across the Pont Sully to the Boule- 
vard St. Germain. At the Boulevard St. Michel 
end of the Boulevard St. Germain, a short 
stoppage was made. The second part of the 
journey took the car to Montrouge, returning to 
the Eastern Railway by the Boulevard de Sebas- 
topol and the Boulevard de Strasbourg. The 
Boulevard Magenta was then reached, and the 
journey continued past the Northern Railway 
- the beginning of the Boulevard Ornana. 
-urning to the left, the whole length of the 

rig boulevards was traversed to the Arc 
— Triomphe, and thence to Passy. The La 
; uette line of rails was then followed, vid the 
; re toe to the Boulevard Haussmann, the 
a enent being completed at the Circular 
mway Office at the end of the Rue Taitbout. 

an the car retraced its journey to the 
kilo Shops, after having travelled forty-five 
| erga through the crowded streets of 
i . It reached the starting-point again soon 
na - oclock, A distance of thirty English 
<a a3 thus made in about three hours. The 
4 ae of the noiseless, but apparently 
mate J, car, through the crowded streets, was 





witnessed by the public with speechless astonish- 
ment. There was not the slightest accident, 
and not a single horse shied throughout the 
entire route. Whenever there was an impedi- 
ment, the driver, directed by M. Philippart, the 
manager of the company, brought the vehicle 
to a standstill at a second’s notice. ‘The ease 
with which the car was turned off one set of 
tram lines and got on to another across several 
yards of unmetalled ground was likewise 
admirable. The motive power was furnished 
by four accumulators weighing about two tons 
andahalf. They are fixed under the carriage 
seats, and connected with a Siemens’ machine 
placed under the floor. This machine makes 
1,200 revolutions a minute, and by means of a 
pulley sets in motion an axle, with which are 
connected the chains that drive the wheels. 
These wheels revolve sixty times to 1,200 revo- 
lutions of the machine. The speed of the electric 
tramcar is 93 miles an hour on level ground, 
and 53 miles on an ascent. The present tram- 
way-lines in Paris are not well adapted for the 
new locomotion. On the newer lines the motion 
was sufficiently smooth, but on those that have 
been laid for some time there was a marked 
difference, and the force actually utilised was 
considerably below the indicated horse-power. 
The experiment, however, which was the first 
ever made over a long distance, fully proves 
the practicability of electric tramcars, and it 
may safely be predicted that before long they 
will take possession of the tram routes of the 
French capital, as the estimated cost is only 
one-half that of horse trams. The company 
who made the trip consisted of engineers and 
journalists, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, being 
among the number. On Sunday a similar trip 
was to be made from Vincennes to Versailles. 








AT YEOVIL AND ROUND ABOUT. 


WE gave, on page 208, ante,a notice of the 
Abbey Church of Sherborne, which occupied a 
good deal of the attention of the members of 
the Architectural Association during their day’s 
visit to that Dorsetshire town from Yeovil in 
the course of the fourteenth annual excursion. 
In this number some of the church towers seen 
during the week are illustrated ; and in another 
number we hope to show some of the most note- 
worthy roofs. 

In arranging the occupations of the week, 
it is always made a_ special point that 
on each day some buildings not purely eccle- 
siastical shall be reached, so that varying tastes 
and moods may be well suited. When, for 
instance, the three breaks full of good humour, 
sketch-books, sketching-stools, and the materials 
for the lunch at the road-side, started at nine 
a.m. from the excellent headquarters, — the 
Three Choughs at Yeovil,—for the north and 
north-west, the Manor House of the Wynd- 
hams at Trent, and the charming Lytes Cary, 
with the churches at Trent, Queen’s Camel, and 
Somerton, occupied the day, till six o’clock, 
when the long drive home began. The remain- 
ing monastic buildings, and the fine gateway at 
Cerne Abbas, with Lord Ilchester’s mansion at 
Melbury Sampford, and four churches, made 
up the programme of the second day, spent in 
Dorset to the south-east of Yeovil ; the division 
between Somerset and Dorset is the line of the 
Yeo, which just touches the town on its eastern 
side. The great house of the Phelips family, 
built between 1580 and 1601, the picturesque 
Priory gateway, and other buildings at Monta- 
cute, were visited on the next day, and East 
Stoke, South Petherton, and Martock churches 
also. Barrington Court, another house con- 
nected with the Phelips family, is of the same 
stamp as Montacute,—not so large, but beauti- 
fully put together. The exterior is a very per- 
fect example of the best class of well-propor- 
tioned, strongly-modelled facades : a well-gabled 
and mullioned and Tudor-chimneyed bulk, now 
used as a farmhouse, and kept from decay, but 
left alone a good deal. With this piéce de résist- 
ance, the Abbot’s House, the Vicarage House, 
and Almonry, at Muchelney, were presented, 
and thereafter Langport, and the magnificent 
tower of Huish Episcopi. Newton Surmaville, 
the pleasant home of the Harbins, just by 
Yeovil; and the sadly-reduced, but still interest- 
ing, Clifton Maybank, near the Yeovil Junction ; 
Preston Grange, with its great barn, 102 ft. long 
and 24 ft. wide in the clear ; Brympton d’Evercy, 
a rare group of buildings; and a number of 
others would have to be described, if it was im- 
portant to make out a complete list for the 





guidance of sightseers. This, however, is hardly 
needed; and we will pass to our church towers 
with the remark that we shall find something 
to say about some of the domestic work when 
illustrations of characteristic details appear in 
our pages. 

If Yeovil had been on the main line of the 
London and South-Western Railway, many 
people who now pass within less than a 
couple of miles of it would have looked upon 
it as a half-way house between Salisbury and 
Exeter. But the town placed itself long ago on 
the west of the Yeo valley; so that, unless a 
loop of line had been introduced, the rail to 
Crewkerne, which now meandersa little in finding 
its way from the Yeo to the upper course of the 
Parrett, would have crossed the table-land 
which gives such admirable points of view for 
looking over central Somerset. This table-land 
resembles a misshapen hat, with a crown about 
six miles from east to west and four from north 
to south, and a very irregular sloping brim. The 
very distinctive Chiselborough Knoll, sloping 
down to the Parrett at the west end, helps to 
close in the narrow valley on three sides, and is 
in part responsible for some of the saddening 
stories about that strange village. Hambill or 
Hamdon, a promontory on the oolite escarp- 
ment, from which the Hamhill stone comes, and 
Mons Acutus, St. Michael’s Hill, the landmark a 
little on the west of Montacute village, which are 
also on the edge of the higher land, impressed 
not a little the imagination of previous genera- 
tions. In coaching days Yeovil was actually 
on the great western highway, which ran 
from Salisbury to Exeter, through Shaftesbury, 
Sherborne, and Yeovil. Then the descent and 
ascent of Babylon Hill, and the crossing of the 
higher land on the west, were merely very 
notable “ bob-up-and-downs ” among the many 
others. The town contains glove-factories, and 
wears a prosperous look. Perhaps it will 
become famous in respect of the Nautilus grate, 
for the ingenious and persevering inventor, 
Mr. Petter, is bent on convincing the world of 
the importance of economising heat and fuel by 
its means. Some of the designs are of con- 
siderable merit, and the appearance of the stove 
is comely and novel. 

Beyond the well-known inn, and a few pieces 
of domestic work, there is no old architecture 
to be seen in Yeovil town except the church. 
The tower (a large square western one), 90 ft. 
high, is dignified and thoroughly satisfactory 
and pleasant to look upon, without any claim to 
rare character or originality. The same may 
be said of the church itself, which has tall nave 
arcades, no clearstory, a wooden cradle roof, wide 
and tall aisles, with great four-light windows, 
and a well-developed chancel. There is (I.) no 
step at the entrance to the chancel,—a feature, 
or rather absence of feature, seen elsewhere. 
[ We will note in this way some peculiarities and 
number them; not inany order of importance, but 
asthey happen to come up for notice. | The vestry 
is a crypt under the chancel, vaulted from a 
central pillar, and reached by a staircase entered 
from the north of the chancel. As fixing the 
date of the church in one direction, it may be 
noted that, in the will, dated 1382, of John 
Sambourne, vicar of Yeovil and Canon of Wells, 
instructions were given for the completion. 
The tower is now used as a baptistery ; it opens 
from the church through a grand arch. The 
stair turret is at the north-west angle, not so 
frequently the position for it as the north-east 
angle (II.),—which is usually selected,—most 
probably on account of a real preference for a 
symmetrical western wall. Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
in his classification of Somersetshire towers, 
puts this tower with St. Stephen’s, Bristol, and 
Dundry, on account of the staircase turret being 
brought into prominence. Considering the 
many radical differences between these towers 
and that at Yeovil, this might teach a useful 
lesson to ardent classifiers. 

Queen’s Camel and Cerne Abbas resemble 
Yeovil in the position of their turrets. Queen’s 
Camel is only two miles to the west of Cadbury 
Castle, and Cadbury Castle is, by tradition. 
“‘the sacred mount of Camelot,” of Arthurian 
legends. The peculiarly-shaped hill on the 
escarpment of the oolite shows from afar in the 
comparatively flat lands to the west of it. West 
and Queen’s Camel assist in reminding one of 
the name of the “dim rich city.’ The manor 
of Queen’s Camel was granted in 1299 by 
Edward I. to his queen,—whence the first part 
of the name. The tower there is a fine one, 
with plenty of size and height ; perhaps it is a 
little spoiled by the regularity of the size of ita 
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vertical subdivisions. The masonry is some- 
what peculiar, consisting of two thin courses 
alternating with a thicker one. The soffit of 
the chancel arch has good foliated panelling, a 
mode of enrichment carried out on piers also, 
and of which there are even finer examples (III.). 
Sherborne has been mentioned before :—the 
tower arch of Martock has the panelling in two 
planes. There are also canopied niches on each 
side of that arch; indeed, Martock recalls 
St. Mary’s, Taunton, by the richness of its 
ornamentation as well as by the character of its 
design. The turret at Yeovil suggested the 
mention of Queen’s Camel; and, when turrets 
are being thought about, Yetminster tower 
deserves a word, if only for the vigorous square 
turret at the north-east of it. The tower itself 
has two buttresses at each angle, but no part of 
them is carried into the upper stage. It has 
merely a two-light window on each face of that 
stage, and thus in most respects it has rather 
less pretension than some of the other towers 
which we have promised to name. 

Spires are rare enough in Somerset, as there 
are less than a dozen in the whole county, and 
Trent was the only church visited which had 
one (I[V.). In Dorset old spires are still more 
rare. Iwerne Minster, between Blandford and 
Shaftesbury, near the Wiltshire border, is 
commonly stated, with a delicate indecisiveness, 
to be “‘ perhaps” or “almost” the only old spire 
in the county. Trent would have been at least 
asecond if it had been placed about a quarter of 
a mile further south. It is reached from Yeovil 
by tree-shaded roads almost entirely in Dorset. 
Beyond being in good relation to the tower the 
spire is in no way remarkable. Its position at 
the east end of the south aisle is not the most 
ordinary one, but occurs occasionally in the 
district (V.). Three-fourths of the churches 
visited have western towers, the most common 
position for a perpendicular tower hereabouts 
(VI.); the exceptions usually belong to earlier 
periods. Most of them are disengaged ; that is, 
the aisles stop at the east wall of the tower, the 
arrangement which does the most justice toa 
western tower. At Trent,the tower forms a 
sort of transept inside, and a true transept on 
the north replies to it, which also has been 
observed in several instances (VII.). The lights 
of the windows are filled in with stone panels 
pierced with quatrefoils,—a beautiful finish, 
enriching the general effect, and well in scale 
with all around,—which cannot always be felt 
with reference to the great French slopes; and 
they are less awkwardly formal than the too- 
regular louvres of Northants and other parts. 
These stone panels are rarely found in old work 
outside Somerset, Gloucester, Dorset, and Wilts 
(VIII.). The stone covering to the chancel 
roof,—-used a good deal in church, house, and 
and barn aforetime (X.),—does not seem to be in 
favour nowadays as a weather-resisting and 
durable material. The bold lines of shadow, 
rough texture, and beautiful growths on the 
surfaces will be regretted as time goes on. 
There are gabled cottages just by the church 
with short mullioned windows and labels over 
their heads, types of the cottages which are to 
be found in every village (IX.), simple and un- 
pretending enough, but with just that slight 
forgetfulness of absolute “‘ need,” without which 
no man’s work has charms. 

The towers at Bradford Abbas and Cerne 
Abbas may be classed together on account of 
the treatment of theirangles. Bradford Abbas,— 
that is, the broad ford over the River Yeo or Ivel, 
which is running by the village from Sherborne 
towards Yeovil,—called also ‘‘ Abbas,” in compli- 
ment to the abbot of Sherborne, who lived at 
times at Wyke, about a mile off, just by the 
railway. The church was connected with the 
abbey, and is believed to have been built by 
wool-staplers, in the reign of Henry VII., on 
the site of an earlier thirteenth-century church. 
The tower is about 90 ft. high, with breadth to 
match, and to make a stately whole; also pos- 
sessing rare beauty of outline, and subtlety in 
the proportions of the stages. Everything is 
ona good scale, the top of the plinth, for in- 
stance, is 5 ft. above the ground. The octagons 
at the ang'es set in at each stage, and lose size 
consequently in the whole ascent ; immediately 
above the plinth the five sides are 22 in., and 
the two return-sides 16 in. From these dimen- 
sions it will be seen that, though an extremely 
narrow stair would be possible at the lower 
stage, the space would be too strait even for 
that on the upper stages. These octagons 
encasing the angles of the tower from 
ground to pinnacle are, in fact, quasi-turrets 





merely,—reproductions on a small scale of the 
turreted angles of (to go to the very large) the 
west towers of Lincoln, the perfect tower of 
Magdalen College Chapel, and the majestic, 
though imperfectly terminated, tower of 
Wymondham. Such turreted angles, rising 
straight from the ground, are sometimes justly 
liable to reproach for too great severity of 
outline :—not that any one has found fault with 
Magdalen College Chapel on that or any other 
ground. There is no doubt that in smaller 
buildings than those a suavity of outline and 
sufficient variety as well may be attained, 
which, with square double buttresses, even 
diminished most gradually, and with nicest 
art, are very rare. Such successes as Bruton, 
Bishop’s lLydeard, and LEvercreech can be 
counted up very quickly. The western door- 
way at Bradford Abbas is particularly elegant 
and original; there is an ogee crocketed hood- 
mould, a fringe of cusps to the arch, and a seat 
for one person in a large hollow in each jamb. 

Cerne Abbas is quite sufficiently out of the 
world, as dwellers in big towns look at things 
nowadays, being six miles by cross roads over 
the downs, to the east of Maiden Newton 
Station on the Weymouth branch of the Great 
Western,—and placed in a well-marked valley 
about three miles from its head. At the top of 
the valley just beyond Minterne Magna the 
waters divide, and the Cerne starts down the 
valley on its way to the Frome and the sea ai 
Poole. The Cerne giant and his club on the hill 
above the town are in good order, being well 
scoured periodically as,— 

** Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire hills, 
To keep him bright and clean as heretofore.”’ 

The giant is said to be 180 ft. high, and his club 
120 ft. long. Once a market town, Cerne 
Abbas now bears all the signs of being worsted 
in the attempt to maintain its dignity. Of 
the conventual church which gave to Middle 
Cerne the special name which distinguishes it 
from Upcerne and Nether Cerne, there are 
no remains above ground. The tower of the 
parish church comes directly upon the little 
street, which rises gently towards the monastic 
buildings and gateway. The turret at the 
corner has been noted above as occupying the 
same placeas at Yeovil. The pinnacles, carried 
on corbels at the bottom of the upper stage of 
each front, are singular. They show traces of 
the influence which led to the projected angle 
pinnacles at Huish, St. Stephen’s (Bristol), 
Chewton Mendip, and elsewhere (IX.). 

South Petherton is about half-way between 
Ilchester and Ilminster,—the latter celebrated 
for its noble tower over the crossing. Crew- 
kerne contends unsuccessfully in respect of its 
central tower with Ilminster, but it excels every 
other such tower in Somerset. South Petherton 


cannot be considered a good second to Crewkerne, . 


but it makes a good figure in the landscape as 
seen from the roads running towards the 
Parrett. Its considerable height and unusual 
form make it strike the eye and the fancy. 
From the south side the octagon is seen to the 
best advautage,—the south-west turret being 
then brought into view also gives more variety 
and character. It strikes one as under-windowed, 
and what piercing there is seems somewhat 
weakly designed. The stone vault under the 
tower supports the canted sides; the corbels of 
the ribs are finely moulded, and there are well- 
carved symbols of the evangelists in the lower 
portions of them. The house oddly named 
King Ina’s Palace,—but one name is [nearly | 
as good as another,—built early in the sixteenth 
century, will not now reward the visitor as 
when Mr. A. A. Clarke, of Wells, made his 
pretty drawing of it. It has been added to and 
made into a modern residence, and has lost its 
charm. 

It will be proper to allude to Somerton 
Church in connexion with South Petherton,— 
seeing that it also has an octagon tower; of 
course, each consists of later work added on to 
earlier. At Somerton the tower is, however, 
not over the crossing ; it is, in fact, in the same 
position as that at Trent, serving as a transept 
on the south side, and being echoed by a small 
transept on the north. It is not octagonal for 
its whole height, but starts from the ground on 
the square, and gets into the octagon at about 
the level of the parapet of the nave-roof by 
means of long tablings. The tablings ascend 
from good sculptured heads, starting out from 
the angles of the tower between the two but- 
tresses which project from each angle at the 
same level. Somerton is reached by Kingsdon 
Hill,—from which, it is claimed that, on a clear 
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day, the prospect extends forty miles,—from the 
east border of Somerset to beyond Taunton in 
the west,—and a gladsome sight it is. There ig 
plenty of interesting work in the church besideg 
the tower, and there are old houses with pro- 
jected bay windows in the streets of the little 
market town, and the inn signs are worth a 
pilgrimage thither. Mr. J. L. Robinson, archj. 
tect, of Dublin,x—a most skilful amateur pho- 
tographer, who was one of the party,—was 
tempted to forsake for a moment hig graver 
work in order to take a sun-picture of the 
very Red Lion, which,—mounted on a large 
platform perched upon a column, — strikes 
terror by its awful glare into the sufficiently 
impressible. 

With Langport, situated at the end of the 
line of hills dividing the valley of the Carey 
from the valley of the Yeo, and on the railway 
from Yeovil to Taunton, we may bring thege 
notes to an end. From the churchyard an 
observer may look over the low lands in which 
the Yeo, the Ile from the Blackdowns, and the 
Parrett, are moving northwards to meet at 
Langport, and then go forwards as one stream, 
the Parrett of Bridgwater, into Bridgwater Bay, 
Huish Episcopi is practically part of Langport; 
and the tower of Huish is known at least by 
repute to all students of architecture. It is 
notable for the management of the buttresses, 
—on the same system as Bishop’s Lydeard and 
Bruton. A small buttress does reach the 
parapet, but the main bulk of the buttresses is 
parted with at about the level of the springing 
of the windows of the upper stage of the tower. 
This gives the tower a pyramidal outline, which 
in Bishop’s Lydeard is the perfection of easy 
grace; but at Huish the temptation to some- 
thing more led to the construction of the pin- 
nacles projecting out from the angles. These 
are fascinating enough when seen from near at 
hand, but are often regretted when further off, 
as the top of the tower seems unduly swelled. 
The space behind the pinnacle is seen very 
clearly in the near view, and the main angle of 
the tower looked upon as the line of strength. 
The treatment of windows and niches, the 
bands of quatrefoils dividing the stages, and 
under the parapet, the perforated slabs in the 
windows, the small pinnacles attached to the 
faces of the buttresses of the middle stage, the 
setting out of each stage a little beyond that 
above it,—all have been the subjects of scrious 
effort, and the result is a perfection rarely 
attained. 

Kingsbury, about four miles up the Parrett, 
has a very noble west tower of the same kind 
as Huish. There are vestries below the east 
windows at Kingsbury and Langport; the same 
thing occurs at North Petherton, between 
Taunton and Bridgwater, another church 
with a remarkable western tower. This, how- 
ever, is not a merely local arrangement, for we 
find it, for instance, at St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, and Hawkhurst, Kent. Langport, it 
will be seen, has two square buttresses as faras 
the upper stage, angle buttresses through the 
upper stage, and equal well-developed pinnacles. 
The windows of the upper stage are divided by 
small pinnacles, four to each front. Less piercing 
and elaboration are given to the stage below,— 
a good quality in all tower designs. The west 
tower at Bruton,—a finer and more expres- 
sive work than Langport,—is worked out on 
much the same lines. Each detail which has 
been mentioned above appears, but in a better 
class of design. The parapet, too, at Bruton 1s 
very noteworthy. A great six-light window 
takes the places of the five-light window at 
Langport, and there are three niches in that 
stage above the window. The ideas worked out 
in these towers were favourites with the Perpen- 
dicular builders of Somerset, and appear again 
and agaiz. The variety obtained out of similar 
materials, by the truly original artists who put 
their minds into these designs, is a constant 
source of interest to those who have come into 
the inheritance. 








DESIGN FOR TOWN-HALL, JERSEY. 


Tas illustration is from a design sent in 
competition for a Public Library and Greffier's 
Office, in the island of Jersey, by Mr. J. M. 
Bignell, architect, 22, Surrey-street, Victoria 
Embankment, London. The design is treated 
to suit the different levels. The Public Library 
being on the first-floor level, running through 
from back to front, the entrance to it is from 
the back street, and not communicating with 
the Greffier’s entrance. 
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By Mr. J. M. Bienevt, ArcHirEct. 
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BOARD ROOM, EPSOM UNION. 
Mr. Hersert LD. Appieton, ARCHITECT. 
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BOARD-ROOM, EPSOM UNION. 


This building is an alteration of the old 
Board-room belonging to the Epsom Union, 
and was effected by raising the floor of the old 
chapel, and carrying out the front walls. The 
new Board-room is 37 ft. by 24 ft., and 12 ft. 
high; in addition to this a committee-room, 
workroom, and store, have been provided. The 
building is of red local bricks from Messrs. 
Chuter’s field, the facing being of gauged work, 
the mouldings being all cut brickwork. The 
Board-room is heated by two open stoves, and 
9 coil of steam-pipes. The contract was taken 
for 5591. 15s., by Mr. George Hards, of Ewell, 
and has been carried out under the inspection 
of Mr. Coleman. 

The architect was Mr. Herbert D. Appleton, 
of 157, Wool Exchange, Coleman-street. 








LIFEBOAT HOUSES. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION. 


In continuation of our illustrations and de- 
scription (see pp. 118, 119, and 125, ante), we 
now give views of the following additional 
stations :— 

Clacton-on-Sea, Essex.—This house, which is 
a very commodious one, is built of red brick, 
with a slated roof, and placed in a very pro- 
minent position in this rising watering-place. 
The expense of this lifeboat station was met 
from the munificent gift voted to the Institu- 
tion by the Freemasons of England, for the 
establishment of two lifeboat stations in 
perpetuity, in testimony of their loyal gratifi- 
cation on the occasion of the safe return of 
their Grand Master, H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, from his tour through India. The 
other lifeboat station is at Hope Cove, on the 
coast of Devon. 

The public inauguration of this lifeboat 
establishment took place on the 10th of July, 
1878, in the presence of a large concourse of 
people, with full Masonic honours, the day 
being observed as a general holiday at Clacton. 
Lord Skelmersdale, Deputy Grand Master of 
Freemasons, and a numerous party, specially 
came from London to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. The first work of the day was the 
holding of an especial Provincial Grand Lodge, 
after which a procession to the boat-house was 
formed by the Masons, who were clad in their 
regalia, and accompanied by the mayors and 
corporations of Colchester, Ipswich, Harwich, 
and Maldon, the local lifeboat committee, and 
others. On arriving at the house two memo- 
rial-stones were laid by Lord Skelmersdale and 
Richard Lewis, esq., the late secretary of the 
Institution. The cost of this house was upwards 
of 6001. 

Tralee Bay, Ireland.—This house is tuilt of 
limestone, with a slated roof. This station was 
established upon the application of the local 
residents, it being hoped that the boat would 
be also available for Ballyheige Bay, if required. 
The boat-house has been erected on a suitable 
site, which was readily granted to the Institu- 
tion by the late Mr. John Hurly, of Fenit. The 
lifeboat is named the “ Admiral Butcher,” and 
the whole expense of this station was presented 
to the Institution by Mr. R. G. Butcher, the 
eminent surgeon at Dublin, in memory of his 
late father and brother, and a suitable inscrip- 
tion upon polished granite has been placed on 
the front of the house. 

These houses have been carried out from the 
designs of the honorary architect of the 
Institution, Mr. Charles H. Cooke, F.S.A., of 
Burlington Chambers, 180, New Bond-street. 





BRASS-WORK. 


A LITTLE brass-work judiciously used in the 
ocration of aroom is pleasing and effective. 
antes the fender, fireirons, and dogs, it can 

© employed for sconces, gas-centres, door- 
plates, handles, &c. It is of the latter I now 
At and show a set of designs for same, a 
* — of the beaten track. They are suit- 
: e 2 engraving orembossing, that is, punching 
ra he engraved parts should not be cut too 
me — the crevices will hold the dust, and 
ae the process of cleaning difficult and un- 
“ - actory. When rooms are decorated in 
— colouring, finger-marks will, sooner or 
— appear, and the paint suffers from the 
~ {vent scrubbings found necessary. For this 

ason finger-plates are used, of various 











materials, such as papier miché, china, and 
brass, the latter, in my opinion, being the most 
suitable. It will be seen there is no endeavour 
made to hide the screws, but I have rather sought 
to emphasise and so place them as to form part of 
the design. Where a lock is not required, the 
handle-plate shown might be used, and the 
handle would thus receive the support it seems 
to require. Surely it is anything but good 
construction for the heavy brass handle to 
stand alone, surrounded by woodwork. It 
seems more in keeping to find it supported and 
springing from a base of its own material. The 
handle should, I think, have a few lines or 
suitable pattern slightly ribbed upon it, to afford 
a better grip for the hand. The square handle 
is suitable for a coal-box, so that the lid could 
be easily raised ; the majority of even expensive 
articles of that kind have only a small knob, 
forming no feature or connexion with the rest 
of the box, and difficult to grasp. It will also 
suggest itself for many other purposes. 

The butterfly key-plate is suitable for a chest, 
cabinet, or any piece of furniture where a little 
ornamental brasswork is required. Key-holes, 
where possible, should be well surrounded with 
brass, as the woodwork round about will sooner 
or later get scratched; it should also in orna- 
mental work of this kind be sunk a little, as the 
receding helps the introduction of the key. 

At some future time I hope toshow examples 
of pierced brasswork for hinges, &c., and hope 
to see the day when the hinges of our doors 
will be honestly shown, and in such a manner as 
to prove a decorative feature. It seems strange 
that such a necessary piece of construction as a 
hinge should be hidden away, and its useful 
functions made such a secret and mystery, 
especially when the mechanism is so capable 
of decorative treatment, and enhancing the 
appearance of the door itself. The desire now, 
in almost all crafts, seems to be to disguise 
as much as possible the modus operandi. 
Familiarity with good construction can never 
breed contempt, but, when effectually hidden, 
it is likely to give rise to doubts as to what is 
really beneath. The drop-handle is fixed to two 
plates, designed to give the effect of pierced 
work, but leaving no small crevices likely to be 
filled with dirt. 

In conclusion, I may say that this sheet of 
designs is intended for works which could be 
turned out at a fairly moderate cost, and being 
hand-worked, would always possess a charm 
that is never to be found in mechanical work, 
no matter how elaborate or intricate the 
designs may be; indeed, to a man possessing 
any taste at all, there could be no hesitation 
in selection between plain lines round the 
edge of a door-plate done by the graver, and a 
design by mechanical process. 

GrorcE C. Haliré. 








PROGRESS OF RAILWAY AND PUBLIC 
WORKS CONSTRUCTION. 


FoLLOWING upon the close of the late session 
of Parliament, the Report of the Board of Trade 
on Railways for the year ending 1882, and the 
list of private Bills passed during this year’s 
session, have just been simultaneously issued, 
and both of these Parliamentary papers show 
that notwithstanding the present great length 
of the railways of the United Kingdom, there 
is a certainty of the mileage and capital of 
these vast undertakings being still further in- 
creased to an almost incalculable extent. 

The Board of Trade’s Report states that the 
total length of the railways in this country up 
to the end of 1882 was 18,457 miles as com- 
pared with 18,175 miles at the close of the year 
1881, showing an increase during the year of 
252 miles. The aggregate capital of the several 
railways, at the close of 1882, was 767,899,5701. 
as against 745,528,162/. at the end of 1881, 
showing an increase during the year of 
22,371,4081. Adverting to the receipts and 
expenditure of the different companies during 
the two years respectively, the report states 
that whilst in 1882 the receipts amounted to 
69,377,124l., they were only 67,155,000/. in 
1881, an increase in 1882 of 2,222,124/.; the 
expenditure in 1882 being 36,170,436/., and in 
1881, 34,900,000/. The Report, on these 
figures, remarks that ‘‘ mileage, capital, traffic, 
working expenses, and net earnings have all 
increased by small percentages, and at much 
the same rate, with the exception that the 
increase of mileage is at a less rate than the 
increase of capital, an indication of the con- 


tinued capital expenditure on lines open for 
traffic.” The report further shows that during 
the last decade, from 1872 to the close of last 
year, the increase in capital had been at the 
rate of 20,000,000/. per annum, the capital in 
1872 being 569,047,000/. as compared with 
767,899,5701. in 1882. 

As already stated, the result of the private 
Bill legislation of the late session proves that 
an immense further increase in the mileage and 
capital of railways may confidently be expected, 
independently of new railways authorised in 
former sessions, and now in course of construc- 
tion. There were ninety-six Bills promoted by 
existing railway companies, several of which 
were for the construction of an aggregate of 
623 miles of new railway and other works, at 
a proposed expenditure of 31,537,6321. Of 
this number, upwards of sixty received Parlia- 
mentary sanction, forty-four of which were for 
the construction of an aggregate of 539 miles 
of railway, at an estimated outlay of 22,532,1001. 
The total number of railway Bills promoted by 
new companies was fifty-five, for the construc- 
tion of 1,164 miles of railway, at an estimated 
cost of 56,828,567/. Several of these new pro- 
jects were, however, strongly opposed by exist- 
ing companies and other adverse interests, the 
result being that fifteen only out of the entire 
number were sanctioned, authorising these 
several new companies to construct 252 miles of 
entirely new railways, at an estimated cost of 
8,150,0001. Theaggregate total length of addi- 
tional railways sanctioned during the session 
was, therefore, 791 miles, with a capital of 
30,682,100/. So faras the powers obtained by 
existing companies go, the Great Eastern stands 
at the head as to new mileage, that company’s 
Act authorising the construction of 58 miles 
of new railways in Essex, and other works, at 
an outlay of 2,250,000/.; the Great Western 
Company 52 miles of widened line, at an outlay 
of 1,000,000/.; the Didcot, Newbury, and 
Southampton Junction 31 miles of new railway, 
at a cost of 600,000/.; the MidJland Company 
30 milés of new railway and other works, cost 
1,800,0001. ; the Eastern and Midland Company 
26 miles of new railway, cost 640,000/.; and 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend Company, 
24 miles of new railway in Essex, cost 
400,000l. The London and North-Western 
Company are empowered by their Acts to 
expend 2,433,000/. in alterations and widening 
of their railway at different points, and the 
construction of new railways, 15 miles in 
length; the London and South-Western Com- 
pany 2,013,000/. in constructing 30 miles of 
new railway and works in connexion, and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 2,600,000. 
in works of a varied character at different 
points on their system. Amongst the heaviest 
undertakings of the new companies are those of 
the East and West Yorkshire Union, who are 
empowered to construct 30 miles of new railway 
at an expenditure of 1,700,00U/.; the Midland 
and Central Wales Company, 42 miles of new 
railway at a cost of 1,600,000/.; the Pewsey, 
Salisbury, and Southampton Company, 44 miles 
of railway, at a cost of 1,066,000/.; and the 
Plymouth, Devonport, and South - Western 
Junction Company, 30 miles of new railway, at 
a cost of 1,000,000/. A considerable proportion 
of the works sanctioned by the different Acts is 
within the metropolitan area, including those 
under the Act of the Regent’s Canal, City, and 
Docks Railway Company, who have obtained 
powers in respect of two Bills, one of which 
constitutes the canal undertaking a separate 
undertaking, with a capital of 1,500,000/.; the 
other Bill constituting certain of the authorised 
lines a separate undertaking, with a sepa- 
rate capital, to be called, “The City 
Lines Undertaking.’ The North London Com- 
pany’s Bill authorises the expenditure of 
333,0001. in the purchase of lands for additional 
works in the districts intersected by their line. 
The Metropolitan Company have obtained a 
Bill for the expenditure of 716,000/. in the con- 
struction of works authorised by an Act passed 
in 1879. The London and North Western Com- 
pany’s Bill, amongst its other powers, authorises 
the construction of new roads in the neighbour- 
hood of Euston-square. The London and South 
Western Company are authorised by their Bill 
to form a junction with the Metropolitan 
District Railway at South Kensington; also to 
widen the Waterloo Station; and to make 
several alterations of roads on their Richmond 
line at Mortlake, Chiswick, Chertsey, and 
Twickenham. The London, Tilbury, and South- 
end Company are empowered to make a junc- 
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tion with the Metropolitan Outer Circle Line 
at Little Ilford; whilst the Hounslow and 
Metropolitan Company’s Bill authorises that 
company to make an extension at Hounslow, 
and a junction at Ealing with the extensions of 
the Metropolitan Railway. A newly incor- 
porated company, which designates its under- 
taking the London, Hendon, and Harrow Rail- 
way, has likewise obtained powers for the con- 
struction of a new railway, eleven miles in 
length, from the authorised Beaconsfield, 
Uxbridge, and Harrow Railway at Harrow, to 
Hendon and the Great Northern Railway 
(Edgware and Highgate Branch) north of High- 
gate, and to the Alexandra Branch Railway ; 
also branch lines to the Midland Railway at 
Hendon, to the Harrow and Rickmansworth at 
Harrow, and to the Metropolitan Outer Circle 
at Kingsbury. The capital for this undertaking 
is 373,300. 

The number of tramway Bills sanctioned also 
involves a large outlay in the construction of 
the works to be carried out. Of this class of 
Bills fifteen received the royal assent. Under 
them the construction of 38 miles has been 
authorised, at an expenditure of 623,000/. Of 
these Bills, three are for the construction of 
14 miles within the metropolis, at a cost of 
344,0001. In the Croydon and Norwood district 
8 miles of tramway are to be laid down, ata 
eost of 147,0001.; 3 miles in Brentford and 
Isleworth, at an outlay of 150,000/.; and 3 miles 
in Peckham and Dulwich, also at a cost of 
47,0001. As regards eight of the Bills, the use 
of steam or other mechanical power was sanc- 
tioned. The foregoing number of Bills sanc- 
tioned by the Parliamentary committees does 
not represent, however, the full number of 
tramway projects which have been authorised. 
In addition to them there were thirty Board of 
Trade applications for tramway provisional 
orders, for the construction of 137 miles of 
tramway, at an outlay of 2,836,5501. In twenty- 
six cases orders were granted, in sixteen of 
which mechanical power was sanctioned, and in 
nine the Hallidie underground cable propulsion. 

Gas and water Bills authorised by the Parlia- 
mentary committees numbered twenty, and in 
addition sixteen applications to the Board of 
Trade for provisional orders were sanctioned. 

Of the Bills connected with harbours, docks, 
and rivers, seventeen were sanctioned, including 
that promoted by the Corporation of Preston 
for the improvement of the river Ribble, and 
the construction of docks at Preston, at a cost 
of 600,0001.; also Bills for the construction of 
docks at Hull, Milford, and Newport. 

The town improvement Bills sanctioned were 
fourteen in number, including those promoted 
by the local authorities of Aberdeen, Birming- 
ham, Burnley, Cork, Dumbarton, Heywood, 
Liverpool, Longton, Nottingham, Penzance, 
Portsmouth, and Sheffield, and two promoted 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The complete number of private Bills of all 
kinds which were sanctioned during the session 
was 180, of which eighty were connected with 
railways. 








NOTES FROM BIRMINGHAM. 


Sir,—Another Board School, on the class- 
room system, has just been completed and 
opened in Loxton-street, and a new departure 
has been made there by the adoption of penny 
fees, which will, of course, have the effect of 
rapidly filling the school, not only from the 
streets, but by the withdrawal of children from 
other schools where the fees are higher ; for as 
the School Board have determined that the 
quality of the instruction in all the Board 
schools shall be of the best, including some 
elementary scientific knowledge, parents and 
guardians, not only of the poorest class but of 
classes above them, who can well afford to pay 
fees of a substantial character, are withdrawing 
the children from private schools, where the 
fees are high, and sending them to the Board 
schools where fees are low. The result of this 
plan is, at present, that very few of the 8,000 or 
9,000 waifs and strays still in the streets of 
Birmingham find their way into any school at 
all, and the process is likely to continue until 
the new schools provided have overtaken the 
increase of population plus the bulk of the 
children now in private schools. 

Two more schools, to accommodate 1,000 each, 
are already ordered, and land is being sought 
on which to erect seven or eight more. Of 
course, the school-rate is high and is increasing, 
but the effect upon the juvenile criminal class 





is already beginning to be felt, and the number 
of cases in the police-courts of young delinquents 
is diminishing. Meantime, it is felt very 
strongly that some mesns ought to be adopted 
of bringing the large number of gutter children 
under control and instruction, as the very first 
principle which induced the invention of School 
Boards is at present evaded. Then again, the 
purely literary instruction imparted in the 
schools,—as opposed to useful technical educa- 
tion fitted to enable a young person to earn his 
or her living in the arts,—is likely to produce a 
race of prigs who have been crammed for 
examinations with a mass of facts and figures, 
which, while very useful in themselves, are not 
sufficient of themselves to enable the possessor 
to earn an honest living. The hand and eye 
want training in the useful arts at an early age 
to enable their possessor to become an adept 
in his calling. 

There has been quite an epidemic of small- 
pox and scarlet fever in the town lately, as 
many as 120 patients from the former disease 
having been in the borough hospital at once. 
It is believed to have been an importation from 
outside districts, but it has had the effect of 
finding out the vile and dirty places,—the weak 
joints in the sanitary armour,—in the borough. 
The disease was even carried into the borough 
prison by a chaplain who had the entrée into 
hospital and prison, and one of the prisoners 
has died. Chaplains and others must now 
undergo disinfection. 

The contract for a new Liberal Club House, of 
considerable magnitude, has just been let for 
some 27,000/. The architect (Mr. J. A. Cossins) 
is the same gentleman who designed the Mason 
College, and the site is nearly adjoining that 
building, at the corner of Edmund-street and 
Congreve-street. The frontage is small, but 
that will be compensated for by great height 
and depth, and terra-cotta will be largely em- 
ployed in the elevations. It is intended to be 
completed in two years. 

The same architect is also about to build a 
large chapel in the Bristol-road, for the Old 
Meeting Congregation, whose place of worship 
has been absorbed by the railway companies for 
the enlargement of New-street Station, which 
latter work is making rapid progress, and the 
new Offices and other buildings being erected. 
A large block of buildings is also going up in 
Dudley-street for an hotel and basket ware- 
house, in brick and red stone. 

The new hotel buildings at Smithfield Market, 
in place of the old Woolpack Inn, are approach- 
ing completion, and now that the scaffolding 
has been entirely removed, the frontages of red 
brick and red terra-cotta, in the English Renais- 
sance style, are very effective. They are sur- 
mounted by lofty chimneys and roofs covered 
with green Westmoreland slates, the circular 
corners at Moat-lane and Jamaica-row having 
conical roofs, and the central portion having a 
terra-cotta gable flanked with octagonal pyra- 
midal roofs, with gateway entrances tothe market 
beneath. Altogether this building shows the 
most effective example of the use of terra- 
cotta dressings of any building hitherto erected 
in Birmingham, and is very creditable indeed 
to both architect and builder. 

The new theatre in Corporation-street is 
making rapid progress, and it is intended to open 
it to the public before Christmas. It has its 
principal entrance in Corporation-street, amongst 
a row of shops, and has a very elaborate stone 
elevation, with large amount of carved work 
upon it. One of the reflections which must 
strike an English reader of the Builder in 
looking over the back volumes and illustrations, 
is the strange contrast in the treatment of 
theatres in England and on the Continent. 
Almost all the theatres on the Continent are 
shown as noble isolated buildings, standing in 
their own grounds, whereas, all, or nearly all, 
of our English theatres are thrust into some 
back position behind houses and shops or other 
buildings, as if they were things to be ashamed 
of. The reason, I suppose, is not far to seek. 
The Continental theatres are in most part con- 
trolled by the Government, whereas ours are 
entirely matters of private speculation. 

The land at the upper corner of Bull-street 
and Corporation-street has been let to a specu- 
lator at a rental of 2/. per yard per annum, and 
a considerable area is being cleared of the old 
buildings preparatory to beginning new build- 
ings. Adjoining this, and having three frontages 
to Corporation-street, Old-square, and the 
Minories, a large new building is being erected 
for a woollen firm in the town, whose premises 
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in Worcester-street are required for the station 
extension. Another building of large dimen- 
sions is also approaching completion in Cor. 
poration - street, fronting the New Count 
Court. It isa block of shops and offices nf 
mounted with statuary and high roofs and 
clock-tower, intended for the use of lawyers 
and others having business at the court, and ig 
to be called ‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn.” It is sadly over. 
loaded with carving. The new arcade intended 
to continue the Great Western Arcade jnto 
Corporation-street is nearly up to the roof, and 
has an elaborate stone front over lofty shops 
below. The whole of this building is carried on 
wrought-iron girders over the tunnel of the 
railway. Another arcade is nearly completed 
in Dale End, so that it will be seen we are not 
likely to suffer from the absence of shops and 
offices; in fact, there is quite a plethora now 
unoccupied and likely to remain so for a lone 
time to come. 7 

The new Parish Offices, at the corner of 
Edmund-street and Newhall-street, are rising up 
to the roof, and will be an effective monumental 
building in stone in a Renaissance style. A 
large block opposite this, in Edmund-street, ig 
being erected for Messrs. Jones & Willis, the 
art metal workers; and another lower down on 
the same side is going up for a firm of printers. 

The new Eye Hospital, still further down, at 
the corner of Church-street, is progressing after 
having been delayed by the failure of the con- 
tractor. It is a lofty building in red brick and 
red stone, with frontages on three streets, and 
will, therefore, have excellent light and air, and 
be very convenient to the railway station for © 
persons who may come from the country. 

The architects of the Eye Hospital have 
been recently erecting a new branch dispensary 
in the Monument-road, adjoining the Corpora- 
tion Baths. This building isin the Queen Anne 
style, and is another example of those designs 
which may look well on paper, but fail in the 
work by reason of being too diminutive. At 
present it looks like a large doll’s house. The 
only bold feature about it is the large Watson’s 
ventilator sticking through the roof. LEvery- 
thing about it, to the minutest details, wants 
magnifying twice at least. One very re- 
markable feature over the main entrance is a 
semicircular fanlight,—the key-stone of which 
is supported by a strong stone mullion. There 
are also a number of panels enriched with 
festoons, &c., of foliage in carved brick, and, of 
course, very diminutive. Now, if there is one 
thing more absurd than another in building it is 
the carving of burned clay. The proper way to 
deal with clay is to mould it to the desired 
shape when in its soft and plastic state, and 
then burn it. Why architects will display 
their ignorance in this matter is to me a source 
of wonder. 

The new Art Gallery and Museum, adjoining 
the Council House, is progressing, and the lower 
part of the tower at the Congreve-street end is 
coming into shape, the portico adjoining the 
same being set. This building will, when com- 
plete, be a noble one; and it is to be hoped 
that the Art Purchase Committee who have 
charge of the getting of examples in the arts 
most appertaining to the town will not fail to 
get a good variety of artistic metal-work 
especially. Lately they appear to have been 
buying largely of Italian door-knockers. 

All the working men in the building trade in 
the Birmingham district, except the stonemasons, 
stand very much in their own light, by the 
absurd practice of working systematic over- 
time. The stonemasons refuse to do this, and 
consequently leave off at five p.m. five days in 
the week, and one p.m. on Saturdays; but all 
the other trades are willing to work overtime, 
and as extra pay per hour does not begin till 
after seven p.m. that hour has come to be the 
leaving-off time whenever daylight permits. 
As the days shorten, so the overtime 18 
gradually shortened, by half an hour at a time, 
till five p.m. is reached, after which, as daylight 
in the middle of winter does not extend till five 
p.m., work ceases at half-past four, but the lost 
half-hour is taken out of the dinner-hour. The 
work is thus reduced to a virtual slavery ; many 
men who would be employed are kept idle, and 
those in work are kept at it so long that they 
are unable to find time for any recreation Or 
instruction; and this applies not only to adults, 
but to all apprentices and learners over fourteen. 
The practice also has the effect of reducing 
wages below their proper standard ; but somehow, 
workmen here cannot see it. Those of us = 
have for many years past had the control 0 
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kmen have not failed to observe that there RAILWAY 2. Carrara marble, after a certain period, loses its 
00 very marked deterioration in the average 1s Tew we: oe brilliancy and soon begins to resemble the shells 
workman in the building tradesin Birmingham.| Tur Railway Returns for 1882,and the Board | of boiled eggs. In repairing the defective por- 


There is a very general concensus of opinion on|of Trade Report upon them, show no very| tions of ancient statues the new marble parts 
this subject amongst architects and builders.| marked features of change. There is an in-|may have the appearance of the old portions 
This can only be rectified by giving workmen, | crease of 1°6 per cent. in the mileage open, but | imparted to them by painting them over witha 
and especially the younger ones, the leisure to} an increase of 3 per cent. on capital ; giving an| thin solution of chloride of iron. The new 
obtain the necessary instruction, and by raising increase of 1°43 per cent. in the cost of every | pieces at once show the yellowish-red brown 
the general standard of intelligence. Excellent mile of railway during the year. The increase | tint which the ancient portions have obtained 
means are provided here by the classes at the| in the working charges is 3°6 per cent. Thus| by the process of natural oxidation through 
Midland Institute and the Mason College, and| the increase in the capital cost per mile, | exposure for centuries to the influences of the 
the central and branch schools of art, be-| coupled with the increased percentage of work- | atmosphere and moisture. 

sides the central and branch free public libraries | ing costs, not only balances, but over-balances, 
and museum and art gallery, and the workers|the good results of the increase of gross 
in other trades in the town take &@ proper} revenue, although 1,040,000/. of this increase NEW SYSTEM OF DRYING WALLS 
advantage of these means of education, and it}is from the lucrative source of third-class AND DISINFECTING 
ia very lamentable to find a sordid feeling either {| passenger traffic. The percentage of net . 
in masters or men operating to thwart their} earnings on capital is reduced from 4°33 to HERR STANISLAUS VON KosINsKI, of Warsaw, 

















operation in the building trades. E.G. | 4°32 per cent., which is the figure at which it | has (according to the German press) patented 
stood in 1877. The following are the principal | an apparatus for the above purpose. It is in 
figures :— two parts: first, an air-heating chamber, which 
Railw = th ited Kinod 2. can be transported upon wheels, like a portable 
PROGRESS AT SOUTHBOURNE. _ mes Sal aR + Sy - engine, and is placed in the room which is to be 
Siz, — A description (fairly accurate in CNg{eA OPEN, 10,30/ MUCK. dried or disinfected ; and second, a ventilator 
eneral particulars) of this new health resort Total capital ........06. cece £767,899,570 which is placed outside the room, and is con- 
having appeared in your issue for September Cost per mile ey estate kat 41,60 nected with the air-heating appliance by means 
Ist, some of your — —s a 2 From passengers moan aees £28,796,813 of ram, which are ac gps wag 
know, from one who gave sSouthbourne its LS “ere 37,740,315 arranged openings in the door or window. the 
name, that twelve _— ago — me no road Miscellaneous ..................... 2,839,996 air thus obtained is introduced from beneath into 
to the place, and that the first house (correctly the chamber, where it is heated on heating sur- 
referred to by your correspondent as having EE entiniabicis £69,377 ,124 faces, about: 108 square feet in extent. It is 
been built “by a gentleman well known in the —_——— then directed by means of a radiating pipe 
literary and social world of London”) was Receipts per mile..............00. 3,705 upon the wall or other object to be subjected to 
actually erected only ten years ago. Working expenses ............... 36,170,436 its influence. The siccative effects of the 
The place now possesses a winter garden, a Per mile, £1,959. appliance act in three ways :—1l. In the mecha- 
capacious hotel (with billiard and reading iin seecnessinnnsentis 32,206,688 nical renewal of the air at the rate of about 
rooms), post and telegraph offices, &c., in addi- Per mile, £1,746. 1,000 cubic feet per minute; 2, in the action of 
tion to the advantages of a church, and the Percentage of gross earnings the radiating warmth of the heating appliance ; 
bridge lately constructed over the river Stour on capital......... .... > Seharabe 8°90 per cent. | and 3, in the relative dilution of the air 
which hari the Christchurch Railway Station on ehhenchentaneaien 439 In addition to the rapid extraction of large 
within a mile of Southbourne. The new line Percentage of working ex- ore quantities of moisture by the use of this 
about to be constructed by the London and penses on income ............... 52:9, apparatus, it is remarked that the temperature 


of the air, being easily brought by it to 660° 
Fahrenheit, its powerful disinfectant action is 
evident. The inventor has applied it to the 
arrangement of large disinfecting chambers, in 


South-Western Railway Company will bring 
this station (at which all trains stop) within 
about two hours and a quarter of the metropolis. 
An excellent supply of water and gas is now 


With these figures it is instructive to com- 
pare some of those of the Railways of the 
United States for the same year. 


provided by the local company supplying American Railways, 1882. which the rapidity with which the air passes 
Bournemouth. Length open, 113,329 miles. through the objects to be treated combines 
A sea-wall and esplanade, affording sites for Total capital............ccccecee0: £1,379,132,871 with the high temperature in bringing about 
houses on the Under Cliff (thus securing the Cost per mile ...........00. 0. 12,169 the desired result. 
benefit of a winter warmth not yet made 0 ene 154,071,343 By means of this appliance the rapid warming 
available in the Bournemouth Bay) is to be Per mile, £1,359. of public buildings, churches, barracks, &c., can 
commenced almost immediately by the present Working expenses ............ 91,934,761 be effected, as well as the removal of vapour 
owners (the Southbourne-on-Sea Freehold Land _  Permile, £311, and moisture which may have accumulated in 
Company, Limited), which in less than twelve Net earnings ...............+.. 62,186,571 crowded rooms. The Deutsche Bauzeitung refers 


Per mile, £548. 
Percentage of gross earnings 
i ianiscnticicetenccness 11°16 per cent. 


to its utility in many matters connected with 


months of ownership has disposed of 14,0001. 
building, and records several facts in connexion 


worth of land for building purposes. 





The cause of this remarkable progress, which Percentage of net earnings on with its employment at Warsaw. The building 
has not been referred to by your correspondent, IE hntirasisttechsctbiehdnaannensa 45 i of a picture-gallery was commenced in the 
has been, in my opinion :— autumn of 1881, and the edifice was ready for 

1. The remarkable climatic advantages of use in January, 1882. This result, it is asserted, 





the place, which possesses a cool, pure, bracing could only have been attained by the use of 
air in summer; a mild dry climate, with plenty ictal ae a such an apparatus as has been described. The 
of sunshine, in winter; a gravel and sand sub- R ' picture - gallery contained rooms measuring 
soil; and an unusually small rainfall for its} A writeR inthe Montan Zeitung remarks that | 100,000 cubic feet. Experiments carried out in 
local position. while Pentelic marble, and all works of sculp- | Warsaw under the inspection of an official com- 
2. The almost panoramic character of the| ture and architecture in Pentelic marble, are| mission showed that in a private house, the 
views from Southbourne, which has been well] at first beautifully white and brilliant, they | building of which was commenced in May, 
described by a former President of the Meteo- | subsequently begin to show reddish brown spots | 1882, rooms measuring more than 7,000 cubic 
rological Society of London “as a diminutive | and discolorations. Sometimes in the course of | feet on the ground-floor and first story were 
tableland standing raised above the very margin | only afew months, but oftener after the lapse of | completely dried in fourteen days by means of 
of the genial Channel sea . .. . free from all| some years, columns and statues in this marble | this system. After a sanitary inspection had 
those contaminations which are incident to gradually become covered with a thin stratum | been beld, these rooms were declared ready for 
Closely - aggregated human dwellings and|which consists mainly of the reddish brown | habitation on October 1st, at which time work- 
crowded life.”’ oxide of iron. This discoloration arises from | men were still engaged upon the upper rooms 
38. The special facilities for boating on a|the sulphuret of iron, which is contained in| and the roof. 
pretty river (the Stour), within five minutes’ | this kind of marble, and which often appears in 
walk, are not often to be met with at other|the form of little strips. In the course of 








south-coast, watering-places. time, through the influence of the air and| THR ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION AT 
, 4. The proximity of Bournemouth, and the| moisture, this becomes oxydised, and then BRUSSELS 
acilities of access thereto which have been | begins to make its presence disagreeably mani- 

provided. fest by the above-mentioned reddish brown dis-| THE Central Union of Belgian Architects who 

= The owners of Southbourne have not been | colorations. These reddish brown spots or scales organised the National Exhibition of Architec- 

altogether devoid of energy. are often found to contain the germs of crypto- | ture opened last week at the Palais des Beaux 

THE OWNER oF SoUTHBOURNE gamic plants of the fresh water and marine| Arts, Brussels, offered a prize for the best design 

FROM 1870 To 1882. algze descriptions. The new Academy at Athens | for the proposed new building of the Academy 


is built of Pentelic marble, and already some/|of Architecture. In response, nineteen sets of 
= of the blocks show yellow, reddish brown, and | drawings were sent in, which are all now to be 
blackish discolorations, although the majority | seen at the Exhibition in question. 

1 Proposed New Theatre in Dublin.— | of the blocks still remain quite white, and may, 
aoe § & prospect of the erection of a/| perhaps, long continue so. 

st % in Dublin in place of the Theatre| In strong contrast to this defect of Pentelic| Water Supply, Caterham.— The Cater- 
AO which was burnt over four years ago,| marble, Parian marble continues invariably| ham Waterworks Company, who derive the 
of remains an unsightly ruin. A large piece | white, as it contains no iron. This quality was| whole of their supply from wells and bore-holes 
* ty sma Brunswick-street, nearly opposite | obviously known to the ancient sculptors; at|sunk into the chalk and lower greensand for- 
cen 8 Theatre, has been purchased by a| any rate, Praxiteles and Phidias employed it} mations, have decided to execute further works, 
eon ive gentleman, who has been acaterer|in their statues. Both Penthelic and Parian| with the object of augmenting their present 
thee “ehiage ty for the public, and big posters | marbles possess over the marble of Carrara| supply; and, acting upon the advice of their 
a i the displayed informing the public that|the advantage that they do not become|engineer, Sir Frederick Bramwell, C.E., the 
et © site of the new theatre and opera- | weather-beaten or disintegrated on the surface | directors have determined to sink another large- 

under the influence of the atmosphere, while | diameter boring into the chalk, 
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THE TRADE UNIONS CONGRESS AT 
NOTTINGHAM. 


THE sixteenth annual congress of Trade 
Unionists was opened on Monday last in 
Nottingham, Mr. J. Inglis, of the Associated 
Blacksmiths of Scotland, acting as interim 
chairman pending the election of a President of 
the Congress. 

Mr. Inglis, on behalf of the Parliamentary 
Committee, said this was the second occasion 
on which they had met in Nottingham, having 
previously assembled in that town nearly 
twelve years ago. Many changes had 
occurred since their previous meeting in 
the town, which was one of the most im- 
portant congresses the trades had ever held. 
In the first place, at that meeting the constitu- 
tion which had been the guidance of trade 
unions congresses ever since was given effect 
to. That meeting was the first that was held 
subsequently to the passing of what might, not 
inappropriately, perhaps, be termed the Trade 
Unions Charter, or Bill of Rights,—namely, the 
Trade Unions Act of 1871. Prior to the passing 
of that Act, embezzlement on the part of officials 
or members of trade’ organisations was of very 
frequent occurrence, and, unfortunately, the 
judges and administrators of the law, in coming 
to their decisions on any such questions that 
were brought before them, seemed to him to 
help to carry out what he might term legalised 
theft. Happily, however, this blot in the law 
had been removed, and the old doctrine that 
trade unions were in “restraint of trade” 
had passed away. Side by side with the Trade 
Unions Act of 1871 there was enacted, or rather 
re-enacted, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
which embraced a number of the clauses of the 
old 6th Geo. IV., and made the law on the 
subject more stringently penal than it was 
under the clauses of the original Act. That 
Act, as they were aware, had also happily been 
wiped from the statute-book. Through the 
passing of the Trade Unions Act of 1871, and 
through the removal of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act in 1875, their trade organisa- 
tions had prospered immensely. In every 
industrial centre trade organisations had been 
more fully developed than they had ever pre- 
viously been, and the condition of the labouring 
masses of the people had been consider- 
ably benefited. During the past year several 
questions had been before the Legislature in 
which the Trade Unionists had been very deeply 
interested, and while they had not secured all 
they desired, they had made considerable pro- 
gress. While they had been successful so far, 
he was sorry to say they had met with a check 
in the shape of a defeat on the Employers’ 
Liability Act Amendment Bill. Probably, how- 
ever, it was not a misfortune that they were not 
successful in carrying their amendments to that 
Act during the past session, because there was 
matter of very great interest in connexion with 
the Act to be brought before that Congress. A 
most serious calamity had occurred at a Brad- 
ford manufactory by the collapse of a chimney, 
and many people, old and young, were injured, 
some fatally. An effort had been made to hold 
the employer at these works responsible for the 
injuries that were received. He was informed 
that on the highest legal authority that an 
employer, being simply a tenant of the premises, 
was not responsible for any defect in the build- 
ing; and the sufferers from the accident would 
have to take proceedings against the pro- 
prietor of the factory, and not against their 
employer. He thought it was unfortunate that 
there could be any doubt as to who was legally 
responsible, and he considered it would be 
necessary for the Parliamentary Committee of 
the future to take note of this question, and to 
endeavour to prevent the recurrence of such a 
difficulty. Ifthe law were correctly laid down, 
—that the tenant of a factory or workshop was 
not responsible to those he employed for any 
injury received by workers through a defect in 
the building,—might it not be held that, if he 
was simply the tenant of the machinery, he |had 
the same protection? If that wereso, he urged 
that it was absolutely necessary that some pro- 
vision should be made in any future amendment 
of the law to meet such a case. 

On the motion of Mr. Thornton, Mr. Thomas 
Smith, of the Lithographic Printers’ Society of 
England and Ireland, was elected President of 
yo as ci and Mr. Smith having taken his 
seat, 

Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., read the report of the 
Parliamentary Committee, which referred at 





some length to the new Bankruptcy Act and 
other measures passed during the recent Par- 
liamentary session, more particularly as affecting 
the working man. With regard to the Payment 
of Wages in Publichouses Prohibition Act, the 
committee were pleased to have to record the 
passing of this useful little measure, after a 
vast amount of opposition from the Liberty and 
Property Defence League and the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Associations, and added,—‘ The 
trade unions have by their action rendered this 
measure unnecessary, so far as the organised 
trades are concerned, by uniformly insisting 
upon wages being paid as soon as work ceases, 
and at the place of employment; but the benefit 
of the Act will be strongly felt in many brick- 
making districts and by riverside labourers. If 
the measure secures to these precarious callings 
the payment of their hard earnings in places 
apart from undue temptation to spend them in 
drink, it will accomplish a considerable social 
gain to this class of our fellow-workmen.”’ 
With regard to factory inspection, the com- 
mittee recorded the addition of ‘“‘two more 
representative workmen” to the staff of Factory 
and Workshop Inspectors, viz., Mr. W. J. Davis 
and Mr. W. Paterson. 

The President of the Congress, in his address, 
delivered on Tuesday last, said :—‘‘ There are 
a great number of honourable and respectable 
employers who desire and do their utmost to 
treat their employés fairly and to give them 
good wages, and to do everything to make the 
workpeople comfortable. Whilst this class of 
employers very seldom have cause to complain 
of the action of trade unions, they invariably 
find it greatly to their advantage to have 
trade unionists in their establishments. But 
there are some who are never happy unless they 
are getting their goods produced at a cheaper 
rate than others in the same business, and then 
they go into the market, unfairly compete, and 
undersell the honourable employer. The result 
of this is apparent, that either the trade unions 
must take some action to prevent such a condi- 
tion of things, or the person who pays a fair 
price for his labour must reduce the wages of 
the workmen. Working men would be neglect- 
ing their duty if they did not endeavour to 
prevent this evil as much as possible. You will 
have before you during the week the important 
question of the amendment of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880, and I believe you will agree 
with me that this Act requires amendment as 
early as possible. Every advantage has been 
taken of the defects of the Act by employers 
opposed to it to render it inoperative by com- 
pelling their employés to contract themselves 
out of the benefits of the Act. I hold that this 
Congress should use every legitimate means to 
improve that measure and abolish its permissive 
clauses. With regard to the desirability of 
increasing the number of factory and workshop 
inspectors, I believe that a much greater number 
is required than we now have, so as to properly 
protect the lives of the working classes and 
improve some of the miserable dens where men 
and women have to toil from morn till night.” 

The President’s address concluded, the Con- 
gress proceeded to consider the Parliamentary 
Committee’s Report. On the subject of the 
Employers’ Liability Act Amendment Bill, the 
following extract from the report was read :— 


‘¢ As per instruction of last Congress, the Parlia- 
mentary Committee again placed this Bill in the 
able hands of Mr. Burt, and he secured a place for 
second reading on June 13th; but, owing to its 
being a second order for that day, it was uncertain 
up to the last moment whether it would come on 
at all. In consequence of this uncertainty the 
committee did not deem it wise to put the trades 
to the expense of petitioning. This, tosome extent 

roved to be a disadvantage. The Bill was reached 
ate in the afternoon, and a division taken just 
before six o’clock. The numbers were :—For the 
second reading, 38; against, 149 ; majority against 
the second reading, 111. 

The society called the Liberty and Property 
Defence League put forth strenuous efforts inst 
the Bill, and obtained petitions in opposition to it 
from Mr. Burt’s constituents and other quarters. 
We are, however, of opinion that their great 
expenditure of money and labour had little, if any 
effect on the result of the division. © This one-sided 
action must not, however, be permitted another 
year. Should Mr. Burt succeed in getting a 
place for the Bill next session, the trades must be 
called upon to petition from every branch lodge in 
the coun 

It may interest the trades to be informed of the 
steady and increasing usefulness of the principal 
Act. Last year we gave the result of the actions 
under the Act so far as they could be gathered 
from official sources, and we here append a state- 








tt LLL 

_—_ from the —- sources, in the return of 
unty Court proceedings, moved f 

Norwood :— me ay ile 


Employers’ Inability Act Causes entered in County 
Courts. 


Yea 
1881, 


r. 
1882, 
126 “ 


320 
254 


Number of causes entered 

Percentage of increase 

Cases in which damages 
were recovered 22 

Average amount recovered £69 14 6 £96 

Cases standing over 
following year 6 

Cases withdrawn 
settled out of court 

Cases in which the juries 
could not agree, or there 
was a verdict for de- 
fendants, or a non-suit 


73 
14 
36 


22 72 


70 139 

Considerable discussion arose on this subject; 
chiefly on a passage contained in the report te 
the effect that the Bill had been lost through 
opposition on the part of miners and other con- 
stituents of Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. This state- 
ment was disputed, and the wording of the 
report slightly altered. 

On Tuesday evening a ‘“ commemoration 
dinner” in connexion with the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners was held in 
the refreshment-rooms of the Arboretum. 
Upwards of 250 persons sat down to table. 
Among those present were,—Mr. Broadhurst, 
M.P.; Mr. J. D. Prior, Government Factory 
Inspector, late General Secretary; Mr. T. 
Smith, president of the Trade Unions Con- 
gress; Mr. J. 8S. Nochie, general secretary 
Amalgamated Carpenters; Mr. Sharples, general 
secretary Alliance Painters; Mr. Barlow, 
general treasurer ditto; Mr. Coulson, general 
secretary London Bricklayers; Mr. Knight, 
general secretary National Society Operative 
Plasterers; Mr. Thompson, Congress delegate 
from the Scottish Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners; Mr. Rallewn, branch secretary 
Leicester Branch Amalgamated Carpenters; 
Mr. Harper, branch secretary Long Eaton 
Branch; Mr. C. James, branch secretary Not- 
tingham 2nd Branch; Mr. H. Collier, branch 
secretary Nottingham 3rd Branch; Mr. G. 
Holah, branch secretary Nottingham 4th 
Branch ; and Mr. J. Skerritt, Nottingham 2nd 
Branch Amalgamated Carpenters, delegate to 
Congress. Mr. John Oscroft, secretary of the 
Society, occupied the chair. Mr. Coulson 
proposed ‘Prosperity to the Amalgamated 
Carpenters’ Society,” which the Chairman, in 
introducing him, had described as the toast of 
the evening. He (Mr. Coulson) could remem- 
ber the time when the carpenters of London 
had no association ; and, in consequence, they 
were subjected to a great deal of hardship by 
the lock-out in 1859, but since that time trade 
associations had made surprising progress, and 
they now had branches all over the country. 
Much of the success they achieved they owed 
to Mr. Applegarth, Mr. F. D. Prior, and Mr. 
J. S. Nochie. Mr. Nochie responded to the 
toast, and gave an interesting account of the 
progress that had been made by trade associa- 
tions since the year 1860. One fact he thought 
spoke volumes, viz., that during that time they 
had paid 414,0001. to their members in benefits 
alone. When they started in 1860 they had 
only twenty branches, 618 members, and 4 
capital of 3211. After twenty-two years of 
work they had 376 branches, 20,622 members, 
and a capital of 46,3891. 10s. 

The first subject on the agenda paper on 
Wednesday was a resolution of which notice 
had been given by Mr. R. Knight, of New- 
castle :— 

‘¢ That this Congress requests the Parliamentary 
Committee to use their utmost endeavour to get 
the provisions of the Employers’ Liability Act 
extended to all persons employed on board of, and 
in connexion with, any British vessel, either at sea 
or in harbour.” 

The motion was carried unanimously, and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison then proceeded to address 
the delegates. We reserve mention of some 
points in his observations, and other proceedings 
of the Congress, until next week. 








A Forest on Fire.—The news of the 
Ravenna pine forest being on fire at several 
points is fully confirmed by the coenrer 9" 
That paper says :—“ Already more than half o 
the underwood has become a prey to the flames, 
without counting the loss of all the young pines 
and some fifty of the old ones.” 
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Mr. R. O. Page, late Hon. Secretary to the Archi- 
tectwral Association.—A large circle of profes- 
sional friends will be surprised and pained by the 
announcement of the early death of Mr. Page, 
who died of typhoid fever, at Barnstaple, at 
4g.m.on Sunday, the 9th inst., in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age. Mr. Page was on his 
holiday excursion when his fatal malady over- 
took him, accelerated by too sudden over- 
exertion from walking in the sun, followed by a 
chill, taken through lying upon damp grass. 
Mr. Cole Adams was with him at Barnstaple, 
and in conjunction with his friend the vicar of 
Trinity Church, were his “good Samaritans,” 
till the arrival of Mr. Robins and Mr. Gray, 
followed afterwards by his relations, all of whom 
attended his funeral on Monday afternoon last, 
at Trinity Church, Barnstaple. The singular 
kindness of the medical staff and nurses of the 
North Devon Infirmary will ever be gratefully 
remembered by his friends. Those who 
remember his handsome figure, as he took part 
in Mr. Stannus’s clever architectural adaptation 
of the “ Pinafore,’ and joined in the refrain, 
“ He is an Architect,” will find it hard to realise 
that his bright and dauntless air, his quick 
elastic step, will never more be seen. Mr. Page 
was a pupil of Mr. Rumble, of Eastbourne, and 
was, for a short time, with Mr. Collier, after 
which he was for four years in the office of the 
late Mr. Street,—since which he became chief 
assistant to Mr. EH. C. Robins, with whom he 
remained till his untimely death. During the 
later years of his engagement with Mr. Robins 
he reserved three days a week, which he devoted 
to the establishment of an independent practice, 
in which enterprise he was not so successful as 
his merits deserved. He was a student of the 
Royal Academy, and successfully competed for 
the Pugin prize. He was indefatigable in 
competitive work, which he carried on with 
strict integrity. He was a member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
served on the Committee of Competitions. He 
was one of the most earnest advocates of 
reform and the recognised establishment of 
professional assessors. His services to the 
Architectural Association will doubtless be 
suitably acknowledged by that body. The 
mutual confidence and respect maintained for 
nearly ten years between himself and Mr. 
Robins was unbroken by a single misunder- 
standing. He leaves an unstained memory as 
a professional man. An artist in nature as 
well as by practice, he was, in all respects, 
a high-minded Christian gentleman. He was 
unmarried, but leaves three married sisters to 
mourn his loss. 
Plaaci Alfred Benjamin Richman,— The very sudden 
emise of Mr. Richman, of 331, Strand, who virtually 
Prognosticated his own death, as annonnced at the 
coroner's inquest, and reported in the daily and weekly 
press of last week, deserves notice. Mr. Richman, who 
was only thirty-nine years old at the time he died, 
Serieceed, the,business of the late Mr. Coombes, picture- 
the meh ny omens to and carried on the business in 
at person up to the time of his own death. 
r, Richman was a most energetic man of business, and a 
successful picture-dealer and picture-restorer of no mean 
.. os the occasion of the recent restoration of 
“Th en’s Church, Walbrook, the famous altar-piece, 
He Stoning of St. Stephen,’ was found to be in a very 
pi ch _ nage condition, and the restoration of it 
Thos, a. A 4 ae and their architect, Mr. 
, . Richman, and the creditable and 
sary ane & which he fulfilled his task met with 
: e A 
Danes, Strand. The foot thee “the orites of poy te 


saw him was at the recent annual excursion of the Surrey 


Archeological Society, at " 
Sppeared in robust Sole aes Cations, aes Se 
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“HIGH ART” IN SUGAR. 
ConFECTIONERs, according to the British and 


Foreign Confectioner, are henceforth to be 
— as “saccharine artists,’ and one of 
ui ir sae the “ artist’? who constructed 
r oe essel’s wedding-cake, has had a special 
udo fitted up for him while engaged in the 
psn of his profession. No one, as the Pall 
an Gazette observes, will wonder at this when 
ing the following description of the bride’s 

a in question :— 
., the centre subject, which was chosen by the 


bride, represents the 
meeting of Rebekah and 
A oe Servant at the well. In the foreground 
wed e Apes with camel-trough by its side. 
ype * Abraham’s servant are represented as 
‘aia P ure by Horace Vernet. On the right, his 
“ On an inclined way, drinking from the 
’ ms held loosely in a leading rope by the 
doomed | er. On the left, coming under a high 
sic] temple and archway, are two maidens 
on their shoulders, evidently coming 





to draw water. Through and past the archway is 
seen a camel, laden with presents, going up the 
sloping rocky way, and being stimulated in his pro- 
gress by his driver. Further up the path or travel- 
ling way, another camel, also loaded with baggage, 
is kneeling, while his driver rests with legs crossed 
and hands on knee on some rockwork that is nearly 
covered with tropical plants, Behind the well, on the 
highest part of the rock, a pillar of a ruined temple 
rises and supports one of the handsomest vases and 
flowers in the orthodox style. The height of the 
cake without the stand was rather more than 5 ft., 
while the weight of the cake itself, exclusive of the 
ornaments, was 227% lb.” 


But it is not only in brides’ cakes that “the 
saccharine artist”? finds an opportunity to 
display his skill. The same paper makes, 
dpropos of the visit of Lord Coleridge to 
America, the following announcement :— 


‘* We are devising some new dishes for him ; one 
of the most beautiful will be the Justice Trifle. 
Special moulds are made of Justice, represented by 
afemale figure cast in sugar-work with the bandage 
over the eyes holding scales, the American and 
English flags entwined behind her, the English lion 
couchant on one side of her, and the eagle on the 
other. This will be set on a ground of sponge-cake, 
dressed with preserved fruits, and covered with 
whipped cream, while groups of cast figures in blanc 
mange and jelly will be grouped round. A model 
of the New Law Courts will be produced in sugar- 
work, with guardian angels hovering over. This 
worx is entrusted to one of our leading confectioners, 
and promises to be a work of high art.”’ 


But we are not enlightened as to the means of 
making these sugar angels “hover over” the 
model of the building. Neither is it explained 
why the new Temple of Justice is to be repre- 
sented particularly under the guardianship of 
angels. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4,213. §S. B. Sutcliffe, Manchester. Tile 
hearths and fenders for fireplaces. Sept. 1, 
1883. 

4,227. T. J. Palmer, Carshalton. Decorative 
material for walls, &c. Sept. 3, 1883. 

4,259. R. Adams, London. Toothed racks of 
opening and closing fanlights, windows, dc. 
Sept. 4, 1883. 

4,270. D. H. Dade, London. Protecting 
wood, &c., against fire, &c. Sept. 5, 1883. 


NOTICE TO PROCEED 


has been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


Sept. 4, 1883. 
2,238. G. Nobes, London. 
escape. May 2, 1883. 
Sept. 7, 1883. 


2,199. T. Smith, Sunbury. Combination of 
materials for making cements, &c. May l, 
1883. 

2,282. T. J. Constantine, London. Open fire 
portable cooking-ranges. May 4, 1883. 


Domestic fire- 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published during the week ending September 8, 1883. 


5,915. J. M. Hooker, Sevenoaks. Protecting 
buildings against fire. Dec. 11,1882. Price 2d. 


The metal girders that support the floor are made hollow, 
and their sides are pierced with numerous perforations. 
They are all connected with a water-main, so that when 
required water can be discharged through these perfora- 
tions. (Pro. Pro.) 

74. J. Betjemann, London. 
Jan. 5, 1883. Price 6d. 


These form shallow cupboards, and have receptacles for 
books, pipes, &c. 

102. G. D. Peters, London. Apparatus for 
facilitating the action of spring rollers for win- 
dow-blinds. Jan. 8, 1883. Price 6d. 

Shoulders are formed on the spindle of a spring roller, 
in which pawls can engage when required. 

152. W. P. Thompson, Liverpool. Manufac- 
ture of hydraulic and other cements, mortar, 
artificial stone, &c. (Com. by MM. R. Bosse 
and P. H. Freise, Brunswick, Germany.) Jan. 
10, 1883. Price 4d. 


These cements, &c., are made from furnace slag, which 
is finely ground, ane then mixed, 


158. E. Edwards, London. Machinery for 
cutting and sawing marble, granite, &c. (Com. 
by <A. Jeansaume, Paris.) Jan. 10, 1883. 
Price 2d. 


This consists of an endless metal band passed round 
wheels, which are revolved, and is fitted with guides, &c. 
(Pro. Pro.) 


Fire-screens. 








a rr by Hart & Oo., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 
street. 





159. A. H. Dunnachie, Glasgow. 
silica bricks. Jan. 11, 1883. Price 4d. 

A fireclay found at os is used to mix with the 
silicious material to give it the required adhesive pro- 
perties. 

162. J. Shaw and F. Milan, Lockwood. Indi- 
cating the presence or absence of water in 
cisterns or other vessels in connexion with 
baths, &c. Jan. 11, 1883. Price 6d. 

A tube in connexion with the cistern contains a column 
of mercury. When the cistern is nearly empty, and 
steam is generated in the boiler, the mercury is expelled 
from the tube, and the steam escapes, 

213. E. A. Showell and C. Turner, Birming- 
ham. Sash and casement fastenings. Jar. 13, 
1883. Price 4d. 

On the meeting-rails of each sash is a short tube, the 
outer sides of which are inclined, when a bolt is passed 
through and turned teeth thereon engage the inclined 
surfaces, whereby the sashes are drawn together. 

220. G. Davis, Aberystwith; W. Jones, 
Llannon ; and R. Girdwood, Edinburgh. Chim- 
ney cowls and ventilators. Jan. 15, 1883. 
Price 6d. 

The mouths of these are kept facing the wind by vanes 
above. ‘The wind entering passes through a pipe therein, 
which is bent into the form of an inverted syphon, and 
when it issues from this in an upward direction, it pro- 
duces an induced current of air up the chimney, &c. 

238. H. H. Lake, London. Water-closets 
(Com. by J. Bennor, Philadelphia, U.S.A.) 
Jan. 15, 1883. Price 8d. 

The basin and the trap are formed in one piece, and the 
passage between the two is governed by a retainer fitted 
with loose ball valves. Many modifications are shown. 

2,475. A. Rudolph, San Francisco, U.S.A. 
Window-sashes. May 17, 1883. Price 6d. 

The frames that hold the glass are pivoted in the win- 
dow sash-bars, so that the panes can easily be reversed for 
cleaning purposes, &c. Several methods are shown for 
securing the same. 


Making 








COMPETITIONS. 


Sessions House, Birkenhead.—By the Birken- 
head Town Council, the plans of Messrs. 
T. D. Barry & Sons, architects, Liverpool, for 
the. sessions-house to be erected in Chester- 
street, at an estimated eost of nearly 30,0001., 
have been adopted. 

Belfast Free Library.—The Library Committee 
sat on the 4th inst. in the Town-hall, for the 
purpose of considering the different plans for 
the free library about to be erected in Koyal- 
avenue. Inreply to the advertisement, there 
were between fifty and sixty designs received 
from architects in all parts of the kingdom. 
The committee, we understand, selected that of 
Mr. Lynn, Belfast, and will recommend it for 
the first premium, which is 100/. Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke, Manchester, were second, the 
premiums being 50/.; and Mr. Johnston, London, 
third, 251. The final selection rests, of course, 
with the Council. 

Proposed Hospital for Infectious Diseases, 
Bromley (Kent).—A meeting of the Bromley 
and Beckenham Joint Hospital Board was held 
on the 7th inst., Sir J. F. Lennard, bart., 
presiding. The Board were occupied a con- 
siderable time in considering the plans which 
had been sent in for the proposed infectious 
hospital by Mr. Ladds, of Chapel - street, 
Bedford-row; Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, Orping- 
ton; Mr. W. R. Mallett, Bromley; Mr. Bartlett, 
Beckenham ; and Messrs. C. & F. Rutley, Dow- 
gate-hill. The whole of these competitors were 
unanimous in the opinion that the work as 
proposed by the Board could not be carried 
out for the sum of 4,000/. as suggested. Some 
of them submitted alternative plans, whereon 
certain modifications were shown, and Mr. 
Ladds forwarded a plan of a building similar 
to the one suggested by the Board, the cost of 
which he estimated at 4,660. After a lengthened 
consultation Mr. Batten proposed, Mr. Payne 
seconded, and it was carried unanimously, that 
the plans and designs of Mr. Ladds should be 
accepted conditionally, and that he be asked 
to attend a committee meeting of the whole 
Board, to be held next Wednesday. A cheque 
was drawn for 1,7031. 6s. 5d. for the purchase of 
the hospital site. 

River Lowmam (Tiverton) Drainage.—The 
Town Council of Tiverton have, subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board, 
awarded the first premium in this competition 
to Messrs. Gotto & Beesley, of Westminster. 








New Bridge Over the Ouse.—The tenders 
of Messrs. Pilling & Co., Manchester, for brick- 
work, and Messrs. Goddard & Massey, Notting- 
ham, for ironwork, have been accepted by the 
Bedford Town Council. 
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WESTMINSTER HALL AND THE 
LAW COURTS. 


In the appropriate description, entitled 
‘*‘ Karly Recollections of Westminster Hall and 
the Law Courts,” on p. 293, vol. xliv., of your 
journal, it is stated that “on the east side of 
St. Margaret-street, there had probably been 
erected, about 1780, by Sir William Chambers 

. a handsome front of official buildings, the 
King’s Bench Record Office,” &c. Having some 
doubts whether Chambers was the architect 
of this portion, I had hoped to find some 
reference to it, and having only lately done so, 
I now forward it :—‘‘The range of buildings 
on the east side of the old Margaret-street, 
Westminster, and now containing the Law 
Courts, were designed by William Kent for 
holding the records of Parliament. The centre 
and southern wing are shown completed in 
Malton, ‘London and Westminster,’ fol., 
London, 1792, pl. iv. James Wyatt probably 
added the northern wing to correspond in 
1813; and part of the southern wing was taken 
down by Sir C. Barry in 1850.” This is as 
stated in the ‘ Dictionary of Architecture,” 
article “‘W. Kent.” 

It is stated in your article that “in 1819-20 
the north front of the Hall was cleared of some 
of its mean and incongruous attachments, and 
it underwent a good restoration by Gayfere.” 
It may not be generally known that the im- 
portant restoration of the north and south 
fronts, and also the reinstatement of the lantern 
or louvre in the roof of the Hall, the weight 
being calculated at eleven tons, were effected 
from the design and under the immediate 
superintendence of John William Hiort, at that 
time one of the officers of the old Board of 
Works. These works are commented upon in 
“ Observations on Magdalen College, Oxford,” 
8vo., 1823, p. 177, usually considered to have 
been written by Buckler, of Oxford. Richard 
III.’s architect (query, Henry Yeveley?) is 
supposed to have built the “ten massive flying 
buttresses toresist the thrust”’ of the “ beautiful 
hammer-beam truss principals.” It has been 
stated that these buttresses are not built into 
the wall of the halJ, paper having been passed 
between the arm and the wall. 

Wyatt PAPWoRTH. 








ON SPECIAL PREPARATIONS TO 
RENDER WOOD AND OTHER THEATRE 
CONSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
UNINFLAMMABLE. 


Ir has been suggested that the Board of 
Works and other authorities should make it 
compulsory on the part of proprietors of 
theatres and other public institutions, to render 
the combustible elements of those structures 
incombustible by means of some special prepa- 
ration. The suggestion is a good one; the only 
difficulty appears to be in the definition of what 
is really a reliable and permanently effective 
preparation for this purpose. The writer is not 
aware that any of the uninflammable composi- 
tions have been proved to possess the quality 
of permanent value. As evidence of the 
importance of this latter quality, mention may 
be made of M. Carteron’s préparation, intro- 
duced in 1854, which consisted chiefly of 
tungstate of soda. This was considered a great 
invention at the time, and received a favourable 
report from M. Biel, the Inspector General of 
Buildings at Paris, which resulted in the formu- 
lating of the following recommendation by the 
Conseil Général des Bitiments Civils :—‘ Con- 
sidering M. Carteron’s processes are incontest- 
ably proved to protect wood, scenery, costumes, 
and other theatrical decorations from fire, it is 
advised that they may be recommended to the 
attention of the Superior Administration.” 

Later on, the official journal, Le Moniteur 
Universel, of December 2nd, 1859, registered 
the following decree of the Ministers of State : 
that in future the costumes and the decorations 
of the opera, as well as the timbers, canvas, &c., 
should be treated by Carteron’s process. 

The incapacity of this process to prevent a 
terrible calamity was proved in 1873, when the 
Opera was completely destroyed by fire ; proba- 
bly, however, the preparation had gradually 
lost its refractory characteristics, or become 
reduced to powder and disappeared ; anyhow, 
it points to the advisability of constantly renew- 
ing such preparations, otherwise they will be- 
come useless. The writer suggests that, before 
any regulation enforcing the use of these 





preparations be made, that the special anti- 
inflammable composition shall be examined by 
a Commission appointed by some scientific 
body such as that of the Royal or the Chemical 
Society. 

The Société d’Encouragement some short 
time ago offered a prize for a special anti- 
inflammable preparation, and, after a searching 
examination and trial, the only prize was 
awarded to M. Martin for his Ignifuze. This 
muterial is neither corrosive nor poisonous, and 
it does not affect colouring materials, and per- 
mits the latter to be added to it, and is, more- 
over, very cheap. The following are the con- 
stituents which enter into its composition, its 
base being a fixed salt,—hydrochlorate and 
carbonate of ammonia, boracic acid, felspar, 
potash, silicate of soda, mixed with starch, some 
gelatine, and Meudon whiting. 

The mixture can be applied to manuscripts as 
well as to paintings, and will perfectly resist, 
for an indefinite duration, a temperature of 
from 40° to 50° Cent. without losing in the least 
its refractory qualities. What has prevented 
the adoption of these anti-inflammable prepara- 
tions is just this loss of refractory properties 
which occurs when the materials are continually 
exposed to the high temperatures which some 
of the decorative elements of the theatre are 
subject to. M. Garnier, architect of the Grande 
Opéra, was credited with a sum by the Minister 
of Arts for the purpose of applying Martin’s 
Ignifuze to all the wood-work of the New Opera; 
and M. Paris, Colonel des Sapeurs-Pompiers of 
Paris, has obtained permission for the applica- 
tion of the same material to the joiner’s work 
and carpentry of the Pavilion of Flora at the 
Préfecture de la Seine, in which a fire broke 
out some months ago, which, if it had not 
been suppressed, would have jeopardised the 
precious collection in the Louvre. 

It has been suggested that these preparations 
would prevent the overheating of iron girders, 
but this is a mistake. All constructional 
elements conduct heat more or less rapidly. It 
is only a question of degree. The author has 
succeeded in melting iron which was coated one 
inch thick with a mixture of silicate of soda and 
finely-ground fireclay, and certainly the con- 
stituents of these two highly refractory 
materials are amongst the worst conductors of 
heat of all the chemical elements. B. H. T. 








BUILDING LAND AT BOW, AND OVER- 
HEAD TELEPHONE WIRES. 
A QUESTION OF COMPANIES’ RIGHTS. 


AN inquiry of considerable interest to owners 
of land and buildings, in connexion with alleged 
rights of telegraph and telephone companies, 
was under investigation last week at the City 
of London Court. Mr. W. H. German, a gentle- 
man residing in Brighton, and owner of build- 
ing land at Bow, brought an action against the 
United Telephone Company for 501. damages 
for erecting posts and wires on the land in 
question, without his permission. The hearing 
of the action had been preceded by an applica- 
tion on behalf of the plaintiff for an injunction 
restraining the Company from carrying out any 
further trespass, and on this occasion Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr held that according to English 
law an owner of land was entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of everything between his property and 
the heavens, and he asked why the plaintiff did 
not cut the wires. In reply, the plaintiff’s 
solicitor said that he purposely refrained from 
advising such a course lest injury might occur 
to life and limb, whereupon the Commissioner 
remarked that even in that event the plaintiff 
would not be liable toa charge of manslaughter ; 
and, he added, that considering the multiplicity 
of telegraphic and telephone wires recently 
erected, it was desirable the public should 
know such was the fact. When the ques- 
tion as to damages claimed came on last 
week it was heard before the Registrar of 
the Court, and Mr. Purcell, barrister, who 
appeared on behalf of the Company, said there 
need not be any further contention between 
the parties, as the posts and wires had been 
removed; but Mr. Kebbell, who appeared 
on behalf of the plaintiff, said there was 
no doubt that was the fact ; still he submitted 
that all the circumstances of the case entitled 
the plaintiff to adequate damages, because the 
company had only lately agreed to make the 
amends which they ought to have done months 
ago. Besides, when the plaintiff attempted to 
remcve the posts force was used to prevent 


| 





ti 
him. The Registrar said if any actual da: 
which had been sustained was pointed out to 
him he would deal with it, whereupon M 
Kebbell contended that surely a public conten 
could not commit a wrong of this sort against a 
private person and maintain it to the last 
moment without the law compelling them to 
give proper redress. His client had an oppor- 
tunity of selling the land, and could not cq 
out the bargain so long as the posts were u 
and that was certainly a hardship. The Resistnas 
observed that as the plaintiff had not Claimed 
special damages he could not give them as 
against the company. On the part of the com. 
pany it was admitted that they had committed a 
technical trespass, but that was all, and, ulti. 
mately, the Registrar fixed the damages at fort 
shillings with costs on the higher scale, cheeeving 
that, as to the costs of the application for 4 
injunction, he should deal with them on 
taxation. 

The subject of these overhead wires came 
before the Bethnal - green Vestry at their 
meeting last week, when the vestry-clerk said 
he was surprised to see the rapid multiplication 
of telephonic wires over the streets, but thought 
the vestry had no control or power of prohibi- 
tion. Mr. Ewin, the representative of the 
Vestry at the Metropolitan Board of Works 
said that was so, and nothing but an Act of 
Parliament could interfere if a telephone 
company chose to treat with private residents 
for stretching their wires across from house to 
house; but Mr. Jones, another member of the 
vestry, held that surely vestries had some 
jurisdiction by reason of the wires crossing the 
public highways which were under their control. 
The Parliamentary Committee were requested 
to direct their attention to the matter. 








MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 


S1r,—Whilst I was taking shelter from the rain 
a few days since, I noticed a man who marked a flat 
grave stone with a straight line, and then proceeded 
to cut away a part therefrom on which the inscrip- 
tion was cut. It took place at the south-easterly nave 
column or pier. Part of this stone was covered with 
short lengths of timber, on which the uprights were 
placed and wedged to support the arch above, 
Taking such liberties with things which ought to be 
preserved by the officials in charge is too bad. No 
doubt the party who ordered the slab and the 
inscription to be cut had to pay for placing it inside 
the building. 

If ordinary care had been exercised, all monu- 
ments in the flat should have been carefully covered 
over or removed, and common flags laid in their 
places pro tem. ; in fact, a plan of their respective 
positions should have been taken before scaffolding 
the place. 

Had I been a descendant of the family whose 
name was inscribed on the slab, I certainly should 
have been inclined to “‘take the man’s hat off” 
who was smashing it up. , 

(The last line but one has a meaning in it, and will 
give them an idea of the circumstance. ) 

What is the use of paying for permission to place 
stones over our departed relatives when they can ve 
so ruthlessly destroyed, and in face of a clerical 
official, who only noticed that I had put my hat on 
at that spot (it was cold and draughty), and told me 
to take it off. All the workmen kad theirs on, and 
I had uncovered twice. These facts I will vouch 
for. H. PERCIVAL. 








RE CORFE CASTLE. 


Str, — Writing of Corfe Castle, it was said 
(p. 3811, ante) to have been in possession of 
‘Sir Christopher Hatton, or, rather, of his 
imperious wife and was held by her 
beautiful and no less imperious daughter, the 
Viscountess Purbeck.” Here is an error of one 
generation. Sir Christopher, the dancing Chan- 
cellor, appears to have died a bachelor ; but his 
nephew and heir, Sir Wm. Newport, who took the 
name of Hatton, married Eliz. Cecil, the ‘‘ imperious 
wife” of Sir Edward Coke, the eminent lawyer. 
This lady continued to call herself Lady yet 
when really Lady Coke, for she and Coke had bot 
been previously married. This appears t0 have 
been part of her emperiousness. 

It was Frances Coke, daughter of the above 
couple, who became Lady Purbeck by marrying F 
Villiers. The whole story is one tissue of pride an 
profligacy, presenting intrigue and personal ee 
ture, unsurpassed in ideal romance. A, i. 





——— 


Dry Dock Extension in South wee” 
The Slipway and Dry-Dock Company, J" 
formed, has taken twenty-three acres ° 
ground, with a large river frontage, Up 
which it is intended to construct a gridiron 
slipway, and dry docks. 
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THE PADDINGTON VESTRY AND 
SEWER CONTRACTS. 


THe Paddington Vestry are just now in 
collision with Messrs. Wilkes & Co., a firm of 
sewer contractors in the City. It appears that 
this firm recently made a tender for certain 
sewerage works jn Paddington, and _ that 
although their tender was 1731. below any 
other it was rejected. Some two years ago 
the same firm tendered for another sewer in the 
parish, and although their tender was 40/. below 
the tender of the next lowest it was rejected. 
Their tenders, although the lowest, having been 
twice rejected by the Vestry, presumably on 
the ground that the latter had not confidence 
‘n the stability of the firm, Messrs. Wilkes, on 
this last occasion of their non-success com- 
municated with the Vestry, inviting the fullest 
inquiry into their standing and position, and 
referring the Vestry to a large number of firms 
and local Boards for whom they had either 
executed or were now executing work. It 
appears that in this communication Messrs. 
Wilkes intimated to the Vestry that they would 
ask for no money in payment until the work 
was completed, at the same time offering 
security for the fulfilment of the contract. As 
the Vestry declined to take any notice of the 
communication Messrs. Wilkes & Co. have now 
fallen back for a redress of their alleged 
grievances upon the ratepayers, before whom 
they have laid the whole of the circumstances 
connected with the respective tenders. 








THE NEW TRADES’ HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
GLASGOW. 


A spEcIAL meeting of the Trades’ House was 
held on Monday last to consider the minutes of 
the Committee on Buildings, and the report by 
Mr. John Honeyman, architect, on the designs 
of the new Trades’ Hall Buildings. Deacon- 
Convener Reid presided. In all, six sets of 
plans were submitted to Mr. Honeyman, who 
began his report by stating the probable cost 
of the buildings as designed by the competitors. 
He found that the building by the architect 
signing himself “‘ Unity ’’ would probably cost 
the full amount which it had been resolved 
to expend, viz., 18,000/.; that by “ Utility,” 
17,6001. ; by “ Union is Strength, 17,5001.; by 
“ Bis,” 17,2501.; by ‘“‘ Handwerke,’”’ 16,7001. ; 
and by “Bis 1,” 16,6001. The probable rentals 
which would be derived in respect of the 
various buildings were: — ‘‘ Unity,’ 1,2501.; 
“Utility,” 1,2401.; “Union is Strength,”’ 
1,380/.; “ Bis,’ 1,1201.; ‘‘ Handwerke,” 1,3501. ; 
and “Bis 1,” 9601. The reporter said that the 
probable rentals bore little relation to the cost ; 
for example, while the cheapest plan,—that of 
“Bis 1,’—would yield about 5% per cent., the 
dearest,—that of “ Unity,’””—would yield about 
7per cent. On the other hand, the buildings 
as designed by ‘“‘Handwerke”’ would yield 
8 per cent., while those designed by “ Bis” 
would only yield 6}. In conclusion, Mr. Honey- 
man said he had no hesitation in assigning the 
first place in the order of merit to the design 
bearing the motto “ Unity,” the second place to 
the design bearing the motto “Bis 1,” and the 
third to that having the motto “ Bis.” 

The Chairman moved a resolution re-affirming 
the decision come to in October last to rebuild 
the Halls, at a cost of not more than 18,0001. 

Ex-Deacon-Convener M‘Onie seconded the 
motion. 

The motion was adopted. 

€ Deacon-Convener then proposed “ That 

the House, subject to securing the unanimous 
Support and approval of the incorporations, 
resolve to proceed with the reconstruction of 
the Trades’ Hall Buildings in conformity with 
the plans signed with the motto ‘ Unity,’ subject 
s any alterations on the plans recommended 
y the Building Committee; and further recom- 

mend that the Incorporations take up their 
share of the expense of the new buildings in 
Proportion to the shares they hold at present, 
and remit the matter to the Building Com- 
mittee to be carried out, and to report at a 

uture meeting of the House.” 
aguagy M‘Ewan seconded the motion. 
n a division being taken, the motion was 
carried by 18 votes to 8. 
: a envelope accompanying the plans signed 
that 4, having been opened, it was found 
Ca © Successful architects were Messrs. 
mpbell Douglas & Sellars, Glasgow. 





THE IRON CURTAIN AT THE ROYAL 
LYCEUM THEATRE, EDINBURGH. 


Srrk,—This curtain, at the stage opening, the first 
of its kind in the United Kingdom, has been erected 
for me by Messrs. Clark, Bunnett, & Co., of London. 
It measures 30 ft. 6 in. wide by a depth of 28 ft. 6in., 
and is constructed of two screens of wrought-iron 
plates % in. thick, with an air space between of 6 in. 
The top portion of the curtain is framed and riveted 
to double wrought-iron girders secured to the heads 
of hydraulic rams, which are fitted with their 
cylinders on each side of the proscenium opening. 
The supply of water for working these rams is laid 
on from the town mains, and with an expenditure of 
only 84 gallons of water the curtain, weighing about 
6; tons, is raised or lowered in 50 seconds, the 
movement for working it being on the stage, under 
the control of the prompter, thus forming, with the 
brick proscenium wall, a_ fire-resisting division 
entirely separating the stage from the auditorium. 

The curtain, at the opening of the theatre on 
Monday night, worked admirably and, in my 
Opinion, quite solves the question which has lately 
been so much discussed. 

CHARLES J. PH!PPS. 








CHEAP PATENTS. 


Sir,—I read with much interest your article in last 
Saturday’s issue [p. 333, ante] on ‘‘the reduced patent 
rates,’ but I am very much surprised to find so little 
alteration in the ‘‘costs.’’ It seems to have been hardly 
worth the alteration, seeing that it is so far short of what. 
is needed by the country, namely, a comparatively free 
patent. It seems to be the general opinion that any 
invention should be protected by a fee not exceeding a 
guinea, or even less. Much good has been done to the 
country by the cheap rates of postage and the Parcels 
Post, and it is very certain that a greater blessing would 
be conferred were men not taxed for using their inventive 
faculties. 

It has often been sarcastically hinted that America is 
farin advance of England in its useful inventions; but 
the reason is obvious when it is seen how easily a patent 
is obtained, and what encouragement is offered for men to 
think. But here in this free England invention is im- 
prisoned in the mind, and not allowed to be made known 
(in the great majority of cases) by reason of the expensive 
Patent Laws. Especially are the working classes affected. 
There are a great number of persons in this country who 
are continually inventing, but by reason of the ‘‘ Patent 
Law ” impediment are prevented the production of their 
ideas: hence it is a loss to the nation. 

I am well acquainted with a person of humble position 
who has devised about thirty useful inventions very recently, 
which, when satisfactorily finished, he has teesel. 
saying that having worked out his ideas with satisfaction 
to himself, he is prevented giving the world the benefit of his 
thought by the expense and trouble of the existing patent 
laws, with their questionable probabilities of ultimate 
profit. There are many such men as this only awaiting 
the freedom of a comparatively free patent law. 

Should the time ever come when this would be the case, 
it would, no doubt, open up quite a novel ‘‘ profession,” 
it being that ofan ‘‘ inventor,” whose business it would be 
to invent things for his customers upon payment of a small 
fee. In fact, there are men now ready to commence this, 
did the facilities offer. RESERVED INVENTION. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Birmingham.—In connexion with the covering 
over of the Smithfield Market, and the widening 
of St. Martin’s-lane, a large and imposing block 
of buildings has been erected in the latter 
thoroughfare, extending from Jamaica-row to 
Moat-lane, so as to form a suitable front to the 
vegetable market. The buildings, which are 
from the designs of Messrs. Osborn & Reading, 
architects, Bennett’s-hill, are designed in the 
style of the English Renaissance of the Stuart 
period, and are constructed of red brick, with 
red terra-cotta dressings. At each end of the 
St. Martin’s-lane front are circular turrets, with 
conical roofs, flanked by ornamental gables, and 
in the centre is a gable with octagonal turret 
on each side. The main entrance to the 
markets is in the centre of the St. Martin’s- 
lane front, and consists of a central roadway for 
carts and wagons, 15 ft. wide and 24 ft. high, 
together with a wide entrance on either side for 
foot-passengers. ‘The main piers supporting 
the large archway are of stone, but the arch 
itself is constructed of terra-cotta, richly 
moulded and carved. Over the archway will 
be two sculptured figures in red terra-cotta, 
representing “‘ Flora” and ‘‘ Pomona.’ The 
whole of the carving and sculptured work has 
been executed by Mr. John Roddis, of Aston- 
road. The archways are fitted with massive 
wrought-iron gates, manufactured by Messrs. 
Hart, Son, Peard, & Co., of Grosvenor-street, 
Birmingham. The Jamaica-row front and 
about one-third of the St. Martin’s-lane front 
are occupied by the new Woolpack Hotel. The 
hotel is entered from St. Martin’s-lane by a 
wide hall, having a staircase which leads to the 
upper floors. On the left of the entrance there 
is a commodious smoking-room, and on the 
right a large bar, 18 ft. wide by 36 ft. long, 
with an entrance at the Jamaica-row corner of 


the building. The other end of the Jamaica- 
row front is wholly occupied by a large luncheon 
and dining room, the dimensions of which are 
39 ft. by 23 ft., and in which there will be a bar 
extending the length of the room. On the left 
of the large entrance to the markets has been 
placed the market superintendent’s office, which 
has a staircase communicating with his house, 
on a portion of the first and second floors. The 
remaining portion of the St. Martin’s - lane 
front is occupied by large shops, with show- 
rooms on the first floor, and well-lighted base- 
ments extending underneath the footpath. 
That portion of the building which faces Moat- 
lane has been planned for use as a coffee-house, 
and has a good entrance-hall, and a staircase 
leading to all the upper floors. Extending 
down Moat-lane there will be an addition to 
the main building, intended for the formation 
of a secondary gateway entrance to the markets, 
a stable and carriage-house for the superin- 
tendent, and lavatories for women. The various 
lettings in the building are all divided by fire- 
proof floors and walls, and the floors of the 
kitchens are constructed of fireproof materials. 
The contractor is Mr. Frederick J. Briley, of 
Coventry-road, Small Heath. 

Littleworth (Berks).—A new vicarage-house, 
with offices and stabling, is now being erected 
in this village, from plans and specification 
prepared by Mr. F. H. Barfield, architect, 
Faringdon, Berks, at a cost of about 1,300/. 
The walls are of local stone, with red brick 
dressings, the covering of Broseley Tiles, the 
internal woodwork being stained and varnished. 
The builder is Mr. George Cooper, of Aylesbury. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Diddlebury.—The parish church of Diddle- 
bury, Shropshire, about 74 miles from Ludlow, 
has been reopened, after internal re-arrange- 
ment. The church is dedicated to St. Peter, 
and consists of a nave, chancel, and south aisle, 
while at the west end is a square tower with a 
peal of bells. In the church are one or two 
Norman arches, and there is a fine specimen of 
herringbone masonry in the north wall of the 
nave. The church was restored in 1860-61. 
The chancel floor has been raised and tiled by 
Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine Works, Hereford. 
In the chancel are also handsome carved oak 
choir-stalls. Two arches have been thrown 
across the Cornewall chapel for the organ- 
chamber and vestry. The floor of the’ nave 
has been laid with Godwin’s tiles on a bed of 
concrete, and there are wood blocks under the 
seats. The old high pews have been converted 
into open seats. The eagle lectern is the gift of 
the vicar, and is by Hiles, of Hereford, carved 
out of old oak from Preston-on-Wye church, the 
vicar’s former parish. New glass, of different 
green tints, has been put in two windows of the 
south aisle and east window. An entirely new 
porch has been erected, and also additional 
warming apparatus in the south aisle provided. 
The cost of the whole work has been about 6001. 
The architect is Mr. Thomas Nicholson, of 
Hereford ; and the builders were Messrs. Jones 
& Sons, Sedgeley, near Dudley. 

Haile.—The parish church of Haile has been 
reopened by the Bishop of Carlisle. The church 
is built upon the place of an ancient one. 
Before the present' works began it looked abject 
and mean enough. Covered externally with 
Roman cement and internally with mouldering 
plaster, with modern windows and doors, and 
modern fittings fast going to decay, it presented 
to the unprofessional eye no feature of antiquity ; 
but Mr. Ferguson, the architect to whom the 
works were entrusted, reported that its plan, 
with simple proportion of nave and chancel, was 
ancient, and showed the outline of an early 
Norman church,—early from the shortness of 
its chancel, for in later days they were 
lengthened,—but that from the moderate thick- 
ness of its walls it had in later times been 
rebuilt. Under Mr. Ferguson’s advice, and 
under the direction of the vicar, as a prelimi- 
nary the outer coating of cement and inner 
coating of plaster were removed, the seats and 
floors taken out, and the anatomy of the build- 
ing so exposed that its condition could be seen 
and its history read. It then was clear that the 
older church had at some previous time been 
taken down to the level of the ground and 
rebuilt, and that all except the walls were past 
repair. The walls themselves were made up of 
ancient fragments broken up and used as walling 
stones in the south wall. The position of the 
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principal entrance could be seen in the early 
wall of the foundation. A Roman altar, dedi- 
cated to Hercules and Silvanus, was found. 
This, with portions of window-heads and other 
remains of the fifteenth century, are preserved in 
the porch. Onthe external face of the east wall of 
the nave, the southern return wall, there may 
be seen a fragment of the tapering stone of a 
churchyard cross of large size, executed in hard 
whitestone, and stated to be not later than the 
eighth century. A substantial new oak roof has 
been put to the nave and chancel, and the whole 
church re-seated in oak throughout. The 
chancel arch did not exist, and none has been 
added, but in place of it a handsome oak screen 
has been put up. To the west end, the only 
available space, a porch and vestry have been 
added, the walls of chiselled redstone, the roofs 
of oak. The fabric, as far as the walls and 
windows, has been left almost untouched, re- 
pointed outside, and replastered inside. The 
whole work has been executed by Mr. Foster, 
of Wigton, in the space of five months. 

Bromsgrove.—The old church of St. Godwald, 
_built originally as a chapel-of-ease for St. 
Michael’s, Stoke Prior, being found too small 
and in other respects unsuitable to the wants 
of the inhabitants of the ecclesiastical parish 
of Finstall, a movement was set on foot by the 
vicar, the Rev. J. H. Bainbrigge, to provide a 
new church, which has been so far successful 
that the foundation-stone was laid on the 7th 
inst. by Mrs. Bainbrigge, wife of the vicar. 
The church, of which Mr. J. Cotton, Birming- 
ham, is the architect, and Messrs. Brazier & 
Weaver, Bromsgrove, the builders, will contain 
sitting accommodation for 262 persons. It 
will be built of Bromsgrove red sandstone, with 
dressings of Bath and Bromsgrove white stone, 
and the interior will be enriched by a painted 
glass window at the east end representing the 
Resurrection. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Acton (Middlesex).— The Priory Board 
Schools, which have been erected in Acton- 
lane, near the Berrymead Priory, by the Acton 
School Board, afford accommodation for 300 
boys and 300 girls. The schools and class- 
rooms are on the ground floor, and are arranged 
around a central hall or covered playground, 
which is intended to be used by the children 
during inclement weather. The exterior of the 
building is of stock brick, with red brick and 
Beer free-stone dressings, in the Queen Anne 
style; the roofs are slated. The interior of the 
schools and class-rooms is finished with a pitch 
pine dado, the upper part of the walls being 
plastered ; the central hall or covered play- 
ground has a glazed brick dado, about 5 ft. high, 
of chocolate and black, with a moulded black 
capping, the upper part of the walls being faced 
in white Arlesey bricks with red brick strings, 
arches, and moulded courses. The roofs through- 
out are of an ornamental character, executed in 
pitch pine, stained, and varnished. The central 
hall is 80 ft. by 40 ft., and about 40 ft. high to 
the ridge of the lantern; it is lighted by twenty 
clearstory windows, and has a lantern running 
the whole length of the roof with side lights 
only, half of which are hung for ventilation. 
On either side of the hall are five large 
openings, which run right down on to the 
floor, and are filled with pitch-pine revolving 
shutters, executed by Messrs. Salmon, Barnes, 
& Co., of Ulverston. In the event of a very 
large meeting being required, these shutters 
can be raised and the schoolrooms thrown 
into the central hall, by which means a room 
80 ft. square can be obtained. The central 
hall and schools are warmed by hot water at low 
pressure from an “ Excelsior” boiler, which is 
fixed in the basement. The class-rooms and the 
Board and committee rooms are warmed by 
Manchester grates, by which a current of 
warmed fresh air is admitted into the rooms. 
The heating has been carried out by Messrs. 
Leggott, of Bradford. The site upon which 
these buildings stand was a part of the Priory 
Estate, and contains rather more than an acre 
and a quarter. The buildings cover about a 
quarter of an acre, thus leaving about an acre 
to be divided into boys’ and girls’ playgrounds, 
but it is contemplated to erect an infants’ 
school in the rear of the present building at 
some future time, which will, of course, take 
away a portion of the playground, but will still 
leave a good open space. The buildings have 
been erected from the designs and under the 





personal supervision of Mr. Edward Monson, 
jun., architect, Acton. The contractor was 
Mr. John Cardus, of Birkbeck-road, Acton. 








LEYTON LOCAL BOARD. 
BREACH OF THE BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


On Wednesday last, at the Stratford Police-court, 
James Godwin, builder, of Grove Green-lane, Leyton, was 
summoned for a breach of the 97th By-law in allowing a 
house in Oakdale-road to be occupied without giving the 
requisite notice to the Surveyor of the Board. 

Mr. Vincent, Clerk of the Leyton Local Board, who 
appeared for the prosecution, said the defendant had failed 
to comply with the requirements of this section, and that 
the house, although occupied, was not connected to the 
main sewer, and that it was most important this By-law 
should be enforced, At the present time there were about 
700 houses in course of erection, and it was almost impos- 
sible for the surveyor to know of the completion of a house 
if notice was not sent. 

The defendant, who pleaded guilty, had since the service 
of the summons sent the requisite notice, and had the 
house connected to the sewer. 

Fined 2/. 10s. and costs. 





On the same day, Frederick R. Green, builder, of 5, 
Wilmot-road, Leyton, was also summoned for a breach of 
the same By-law, in allowing a house in Tyndall-road to 
be occupied without sending the usual notice. Defendant 
sale he was the builder but not the owner of the house in 
question, and that the tenant had gone into the house with- 
out his sanction. 

Mr. Dawson, Surveyor to the Leyton Local Board, who 
produced the notice and plans which had been deposited by 
the defendant in April last and signed by him, said the 
house was in a most unsanitary condition, drains not con- 
nected to sewer, sink and slop water flowing into the yard, 
_ having no separate cistern for water-supply and water- 
closet. 

Mr. Powell stated that this By-law was one which it 
was most important for builders to observe. The Bench 
fined defendant 3/. and costs. 


Hooks. 


Studies in Architectural Style. By R. P. 
PuLLAN, F.R.I.B.A. London: 15, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand. 1883. 

THIs appears to be really a collection of 

architectural designs, some of which have been 

executed and others made in competition for 
various works. The author has entitled it 

“Studies in Architectural Style,’ because the 

greater part of the designs have been made 

with the object of exhibiting various phases of 
architectural style. Mr. Pullan adopts the 
old and time-honoured view, that certain styles 
are best suited for certain requirements, as for 
instance, Gothic and its related styles (Roman- 
esque, Byzantine, &c.) for churches, Italian or 

French Kenaissance “for public offices and such 

like edifices, in which light and air are the chief 

necessities,” and pure Classic,Greek or Roman,for 

‘museums and other buildings of a monumental 

character, where dignity of effect has chiefly 

to be studied” : such, we suppose, as the British 

Museum, with which Mr. Pullan has*been a good 

deal connected, and whichis certainly a wonderful 

example of this supposed suitability of pure 

Classic for such a purpose. We confess we had 

previously been under an impression that good 

light was above all things necessary in a museum ; 
and where there is a large staff of workers, 
either resident or spending all their working 
hours in the building, air seems also a considera- 
tion. This practice of regarding the leading 
styles of the past as ready-made materials to 
draw upon for various classes of building has, 
no doubt, been consecrated by long usage, and 
perhaps it has had the advantage of providing 
proportion, finish of detail, and harmony of style, 
ready-made for many who would not have been 
able to evolve such qualities for themselves ; it 
is so far a path of safety, and saves a great deal 
of trouble. But to see it deliberately stated as 
the correct and logical path on which to work, 
is somewhat melancholy. Mr. Pullan’s reasoning 
is odd in other respects. Gothic is “‘ unsuitable 
for large public buildings in narrow streets and 
other confined situations,’”’ but there is “ one 
notable exception,” the Houses of Parliament, 

—“‘this magnificent building, standing on a 

free and open site,’ &. If it stands “ona 

free and open site”’ (asit certainly does), how 
is it “‘an exception” to the rule that Gothic is 
unsuitable to confined situations ? 

Mr. Pullan’s designs are for the most part, 
however, a great deal better than his criticism 
or his literary style; and considering that the 
majority of them seem not to have been 
executed, they show a remarkable degree of 
industry and energy, which merits more sub- 
stantial success than we fear it has met with. 
The best thing in the book is the design for the 
decoration of St. Paul’s dome, the architectural 
arrangement being by the author and the figures 
by the late Mr. Heath Wilson. A large painting 











a 
of this design was exhibited somewhere jp 
London at the time when the subject wag in 
full debate ; we forget where, but we remember 
the painting very well: and though we question 
the suitability of the painted colonnade round 
the middle height of the dome, the whole design 
comes perhaps more near to what Wren himself 
would have approved than anything else that 
has been suggested, and is quite in keeping with 
the general character of the building. The 
designs for Truro and Lille cathedrals, if a littJe 
tame (and this criticism would apply also to g 
good many of the Renaissance studies towards 
the end of the book) are very creditable speci: 
mens of modern Gothic. 

The author appears to be a decided believer 
in the system of architectural composition on a 
geometrical basis, and gives part of the facade 
of his Lille Cathedral design, scored over with 
lines to show its arrangement on a system of 
similar isosceles triangles. But we fear the 
author’s logic in this respect is no better than 
his literary logic. We do, indeed, see that the 
centre of a little window in the gable is on the 
apex of a triangle, of which the base angles are 
on the inside of two buttresses, on the plinth 
line; but why these particular points should 
have a relation to the centre of that unimpor- 
tant window, why the apex of the gable should 
be left out of the scheme, why it is sometimes 
the centre of a buttress and sometimes the side 
that is the important point, why the sexfoil 
light of the clearstory windows is dignified by 
having the apex of a triangle at its centre, 
while the similar point in the aisle windows is 
entirely out of the scheme,—of these and other 
queries which suggest themselves there is no 
explanation whatever; and the impression pro- 
duced by the drawing is that the design was 
first made, and that the draughtsman, desirous 
of making it an illustration of the principle of 
geometric design, drew similar triangles over 
the drawing wherever they would fit between 
any points, and omitted them where they 
would not. We are far from denying that 
geometric basis may afford a valuable guide in 
proportion; but if Mr. Pullan could give no 
more logical example of it than this, he would 
would have been wiser to have omitted any 
reference to, or, at all events, any graphic illus- 
tration of, the system. 

The scheme of decoration for the interior of 
the church at Baveno is well carried out and 
effective, and some of the examples of style 
may be useful to students, and serve as good 
suggestions for working out the subject further. 
We cannot, however, honestly think that all of 
them were of sufficient importance for publica- 
tion, at least, not for an architect of Mr. Pullan’s 
reputation in other ways. 





VARIORUM. 


Mr. BAtsForD is appointed agent for the sale 
in England of an important work just now 
completed on the “ Architecture and Decoration 
of the Italian Renaissance” (‘‘ Die Renaissance 
in Italien,” von Alexander Schiitz). This work 
comprises 332 folio plates printed in phototype 
(a process combining the fidelity of the photo- 
graph with the permanence of ink printing). 
The subjects are selected from the choicest 
edifices in Rome, Florence, Venice, Naples, 
Genoa, Sienna, Pisa, Bologna, Ferrara, Brescia, 
Parma, Vicenza, Pavia, Milan, Bergamo, and 
other cities of Italy. The complete work forms 
four volumes and may be had separately as 
follows:—I. The Early Renaissance; II. The 
Later Renaissance; III. Decoration in Stone 
and Terra Cotta; and IV. Decoration in Wood 





Miscellanen. 





Patent Fireproof Cyanite.—A fire-brigade 
féte at Hackney was recently held, at which 
the Patent Liquid Fireproof Cyanite Company 
(Limited), of 33, Mildmay-chambers, Bishops- 
gate, E.C., gave an exhibition of Astrop 8 


Patent Cyanite. Two wooden buildings, oné 
only having been coated with cyanite, were 
simultaneously fired, with the result that this 
one withstood all the efforts of the flames, while 
the ordinary building was destroyed in a few 
minutes. We are informed that cyanite 184 
basic silicate of alumina, and that it can be 
used instead of a priming, while the ordinary 
paint or varnish can be then applied. Cyanite 
has been already adopted by the North Metro- 
politan Tramways Company, and the Princess 8, 
Savoy, Lyceum, Standard, and other theatres. 
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Freemasons’ Hall.—The special building 
committee, of which Sir J . B. Monckton (Town 
Clerk) is chairman, appointed to reconsider the 
rebuilding of the Masonic temple, which some 
ago was destroyed by fire, have unani- 
rejected the proposal to transfer the 
site from Great Queen-street to the Thames 
Embankment, on the ground that “such a step 
would not only seriously prejudice the property 
of Grand Lodge in Great Queen-street, but, 
irrespective of this, would require an enormous 
expenditure far beyond the resources of Grand 
Lodge to provide the multifarious items of 
the necessary accommodation without corre- 
sponding or proportionate benefit.” The proposal 
now is to incorporate Bacon’s Hotel with Free- 
masons’ Tavern, for which Messrs. Spiers & 
Pond agree to an increased rental of 2,000I. 

r annum, instead of, as at present, 1,200L., 
on condition of a new lease of fifty years being 

nted to them from the commencementof the 
alterations. They will also give up their 
banqueting-hall, which would be thrown into 
the space of the old Masonic banqueting-hall, 
and thus a new temple might be constructed 
capable of affording accommodation for 1,500 
persons. The cost of purchasing Bacon’s Hotel 
and to rebuild it so as to form part of Free- 
masons Tavern is estimated at 21,0001., of 
which 6,0001. is to be paid to the present lessee 
of the former, and 15,0001. to go towards build- 
ing expenses. The cost of reconstructing the 
new temple is set down at a net sum of 10,0001. 
beyond the 6,400. realised as insurance on the 
old building, and, in addition, 5,000/. is named 
as the cost of removing the present tavern 
kitchens to the top of the new building, and 
40001. for decorations, fittings, and contin- 
gencies. The total expenditure, therefore, of 
remodelling the whole structure is estimated at 
40,0001.—Times. 

New Works in Ischia.—The Roman cor- 
respondent of the Pungolo says that offers for 
undertaking works of re-edification in the island 
of Ischia are being continually sent to the 
Italian Minister of Public Works by Belgian, 
English, and French firms, accompanied by 
designs for various kinds of houses in iron, 
wood, or both materials combined. Italian 
firms have only made offers for furnishing the 
wood or iron. As the Italian Government 
cannot think of any definite erection of towns 
in Ischia, its work being at an end when the 
temporary barracks for the protection of the 
population are finished, it will scarcely accept 
any of the offers made. It will, however, 
directly accept offers for the erection of public 
buildings, such as schools, hospitals, churches, 
&c,, expecting the expenses to be reimbursed by 
those for whose benefit they are made, or in- 
directly, by subsidising and promoting the con- 
struction of houses by the commune or the 
province. Such offers will be accepted as 
present the most complete project and the 
surest guarantees. Peculiar privileges will be 
conceded. At present the idea is to grant 
ground gratis to any one desiring to build a 
house, and the question of exempting or reduc- 
ing the taxes on building, &c., is being con- 
sidered. Is it right to offer inducements to 
build in such a locality ? 

Fatal Accident at Manchester. — On 
Saturday afternoon a number of men in the 
employ of Messrs. Eastwood & Swingler, of 
Derby, the contractors for the ironwork in the 
extension of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company’s portion of the Victoria 
Station, Manchester, were engaged in raising 
to its place in the roof of the extension an iron 
girder, 75 ft. long, 3 ft. deep, and weighing 
Several tons, when the hook of the hoisting 
tackle broke, and the girder fell, in its fall 
re down and severely injuring two of 
~ workmen, named Joseph Keegan and James 
alliday. As speedily as possible the men were 
ne tie to the Royal Infirmary, and Keegan, 
nec rem were of a much more serious 
ribs ea ae Halliday, he having several 
seal co ce ser being badly crushed in other 
edikiseion, ody, died a few minutes after 

The Obelisk on Putney Heath, now 
y “at Wimbledon Common.—In reply to 
ae Sp epondent (p. 336), this exists at the 

“ of the grounds of Fireproof House, the 
yd of Mr. Edward Radley. It can be 
aa ya the Kingston-road. I believe it 
althost ett on the base, but is now 
wholly overgrown with ivy. The fire- 


Proofing I have reason to beli 
48 thin ag paper.—H. F, Sanadak oo a 
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The Condition of the Thames.—A certain 
amount of feeling has sprung up in the localities 
concerned in favour of the construction of a 
lock on the Thames somewhere below Richmond, 
and it is expected that meetings will shortly be 
organised in the neighbourhood to consider the 
whole question. Mr. H. Labouchere, M.P., 
announces his intention to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the condition of the 
Thames between Teddington and London, and 
asserts that since the Conservators dredged the 
river between Teddington and Isleworth the 
water has fallen about 2 ft. at low-water tide. 
He suggests that the authorities of Richmond, 
Twickenham, and Teddington should aid him 
in his demand for a Select Committee; and one 
object, he says, ought to be to have a lock 
either at Isleworth or at Brentford, for without 
it the river in the neighbourhood would each 
year become shallower, until in the end all who 
visited it for boating purposes would betake 
themselves above Teddington Lock. <A few 
days ago Sir Charles Dilke, the President of the 
Local Government Board, visited the Twicken- 
ham Sewage Works, accompanied by Major 
Tulloch. This visit was, it is said, the result of 
a communication from Mr. Labouchere and 
other influential residents of Twickenham, who 
appear to have grave doubts of the purity of 
the effluent at present discharged into the river. 
The Twickenham Sewage Works were designed 
and carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. H. M. Ramsay, the Town Surveyor, at a 
cost of close upon 100,000/., and it is claimed 
for them that they are a thorough success. 

Fine Art Exhibition at Stockport.—On 
Monday last a fine-art exhibition was opened 
by Lord Egerton of Tatton in the Mechanics’ 
Institution, Stockport. The object of the hold- 
ing of the exhibition is to raise funds for the 
foundation of a local school of art. The collec- 
tion consists of a large number of oil paintings 
and water-colour drawings, and specimens of 
art workmanship lent by noblemen and gentle- 
men in the counties of Chester and Lancaster, 
and a selection of paintings from the Sheep- 
shanks Gallery, with several cases of fine-art 
productions from the South Kensington Museum. 
Lord Vernon is the principal contributor, having 
supplied several family portraits and other 
works. The Duke of Westminster has con- 
tributed both paintings and water-colour draw- 
ings to the exhibition. The loans from South 
Kensington entirely fill one room. The paint- 
ings from the Sheepshanks collection are by 
Callcott, Stanfield, Uwins, Wouvermans, Clint, 
K. W. Cooke, and others, and there are, in 
addition, a number of studies by some of the 
principal artists of the English school. The 
cases in the room are filled with porcelain, 
glass, ancient jewelry, and needlework, and in 
the adjoining room is a case of Oriental weapons 
lent by Lord Egerton of Tatton. 

The Colonnade of Old Burlington House. 
A movement has been set on foot with a 
view of inducing the First Commissioner of 
Works to consent to the utilising of the colon- 
nade of Old Burlington House, which has been 
described as ‘‘ one of the finest pieces of archi- 
tecture in Europe,’ by embodying it in the 
main entrance to the new exhibition buildings 
in course of erection adjoining Battersea-park. 
The colonnade was some years ago advertised 
to be sold by auction, but in consequence of 
the remonstrances of Mr. Beresford Hope in 
the House of Commons it was withdrawn from 
public competition, and as the stones were 
taken down they were numbered and carted 
away to Battersea-park, where they have lain 
in a heap ever since. 

English Church in Switzerland. — The 
Bishop coadjutor of Ripon has dedicated the 
new English church at Tarasp, Lower Engadine. 
On Monday the Bishop proceeded to Davos- 
Platz, and dedicated the beautiful English 
church just erected at that important health 
resort by the name of St. Luke. The founda- 
tion-stone of this church was laid by the Hon. 
K. Ashley, M.P., in the winter of 1882, and 
the building has been erected from designs 
furnished by Mr. W. Barber, of London, at a 
cost of 3,0001. 

Homeless City Companies.—Mr. C. G. 
Hale, past master of the Armourers and 
Braziers’ Company, has, the City Press states, 
forwarded a circular to the different City com- 
panies who have no halls of their own, calling 
attention to a scheme which is in contemplation 
for erecting in a suitable position in the City 
a public building, one portion of which would 





be devoted as a hall for their use. 





Fatal Fall of a Wall.—On Wednesday a 
portion of a manufactory fell in the High-street 
at Hull, and a man named Mercy, employed on 
some drainage works near, was buried in the 
débris, and died three hours after being 
extricated. Two other men were injured by 
the falling building. It is asserted that the 
drainage excavations had weakened the founda- 
tions of the manufactory. 








TENDERS. 


For the erection of a group of three cottages in Pelham. 
road, Gravesend, for Mr, enry Smith, Messrs, 
Wadmore & Baker, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


W. H. Black, Barking ................... £2,517 15 8 
T. Blake, Gravesend ..................+ 360 0 0 
G. R. Cobham, Gravesend............... 2,252 0 0 
W.H. Archer, Gravesend ............ 2,240 0 0 
H. Martin, Gravesend (accepted) ... 1,900 0 0 





For restoring and altering Queen’s-square Church, 
Brighton, principally stonework, Mr. Arthur Loader, 
architect, Brighton :— 


H, Parsons, Brighton...........:...sce00 £2,170 0 0 
G. R. Lockyer, Brighton ............... 2,170 0 0 
Cheeseman & Co., Brighton setugenncine 150 0 0 
J, Barmed, BrIGMAORocccccceccccccccccscccee 2,110 0 0 
J. Bruton, Brighton (accepted) ...... 1,975 0 0 





For repairing and redecorating St. Philip’s Vicarage, 
Stepney. Mr. Gordon M. Hills, architect :— 
J. Jarvis & Sons (accepted)............... £278 0 0 





For sundry works at the Rectory House, Great Stan- 
more, Middlesex. Mr. Gordon M., Hills, architect :— 
J. Jarvis & Sons (accepted)............... £385 0 0 








For sundry works at 14, Bridgewater-square, Mr, C, 8, 
Aubrey, architect :— 
EE? iccachaccuscetnecebesedoosekibiecocedruunets £223 0 O 
BEE & TUEMO ccccceccccccccasecoconcctoccceees 215 0 0 
TROON B Bea ckecccctccicttccoccetsesences 210 0 0 
CREEP nacht cntienstinidorscnestatbiscesentssesiens 182 0 0 
J. Jarvis & Sons (accepted)............... 170 0 0 
For sewering, draining, cindering, &e., 


5 
Westbourne-road, and a portion of Derby-road, in the 
township of Urmston, for the Barton-upon-Irwell Sanitary 
Authority. Quantities supplied by the engineer, Mr, 
John Price :— 


Be A TID sicccnnsecsnnstccccceccsons £667 17 0 
ed PE IID, scconcccsccnesesccscntet 516 3 4& 
3. Holt, Miles Platting ...............00.+. 512 3 0 
eee 493 17 7 
W. H. Worthington, Rusholme ......... 487 4 8 
Sei IEEE . cenntnncsccnaccsancocecsoes 470 0 0 
ns 437 11 1 
G. Unsworth, Moss Side ...............: . 432 5 0 
R. Lomax, Eccles (accepted) ............ 36419 5 





For new church, Piel, Newport, Mon. 
downe, architect, Newport. 


Mr, E, A, Lans- 
Quantities supplied :— 





SrNIIIIIIIY  scntiersnentegineninseenainnahil £2,653 0 0 
aa Sere 2,460 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow ..............cccsseeees 2,314 0 0 
BEE TINA cpsiintnccaneunccccnsttibodumes ,294 0 0 
EE RR Ie 2,225 0 0 
a: WER scnasbatieninrsicentmatbeunia ,100 0 0 
W. Jones & Son, Newport ............ 2,087 0 0 
W. Blackburne, Newport (accepted) 2,025 0 0 
Ee 2,000 0 0 





For the lecture-hall of East Dulwich Presbyterian 


am Mr. J. M. Brydon, architect, 5, Cambridge- 
ace :— 
7 Thy SEIIOOE, cccncccccsescenccevocesesdsbuiaasetent £1,060 0 0 
PP Re ee RN aS Teme ee Pe ,0- 0 
W. Smith, Camberwell (accepted)... 945 0 0 





For the erection of stabling, West Borough, Maidstone, 
Kent, for Mr. F. Pine. r. Geo. Friend, architect, 
Maidstone. Quantities supplied by Messrs. R. L. Curtis 
& Sons, 15 and 16, Blomfield-street, Finsbury-cireus :— 
CS | ET See £295 0 0 





For villa at Sittingbourne-road, Maidstone, Kent, for 


Mr. R. Troutbeck. Mr. Geo. Friend, architect, 
Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 
Wallis & Clements (accepted) ......... £1,688 0 0 





For repairs and decorations at the New Croydon Club, 
George-street, Croydon. Mr. James Webster, architect, 
No. 27, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh-square :— 


SPE pee a aS Tot £124 0 0 
ai csieniin tanita iadiiieaie 124 0 0 
Fig ach ack aaciicnainetictcenitecagt: 105 15 0O 





For new stables at Holly Lodge, Highgate, for Mr, 
W. Burdett-Coutts. Mr. H. H. Bridgman, architect ;—- 
H, Wheeler & Sons. 


For further extensions to Café Restaurant, 49}, Strand, 
for Messrs. Gianella, Mr. H. H. Bridgman, architect :— 
J. H, Thomas, 








For three pairs of semi-detached villa residences on the 
Park-road Estate, High Barnet, Mr, H. H. Bridgman, 


architect :— 
Chas. Reed. 


For three pairs of semi-detached villa residences at 
Arlington Park-gardens South, Turnham-green. Mr. H. 
H, Bridgman, architect :— 

J, Bareham, 








For a terrace of houses at pngin Park-gardens 
North, Turnham-green, for Mr. J. T. Bailey. Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman, architect :— 

J. Bareham, 


es 


For alterations ‘and additions to No. 100, London-wall, 
for Mr. Wm. Pope. Mr. H. H. Bridgman, architect :— 
Richardson 





For fitting up confectione 
for Mr. James Findlay. 
tect :— 

F, Sage (accepted) 


in the Finchley-road, 
H, Bridgman, archi- 








Sons (accepted) sessssss+... £730 00 
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For new schools, &c., at Church-road, Croydon, for the 
committee of the Parish Church Schools. Mr. R. W. Price, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. may 
399 











oocooooooo°o 
ooocoocococ]e]e 





For repairs and painting at St. George’s Workhouse. 
Messrs. Wilson, Son, & apenas, architects :— 
£299 O 
GRD ccocccsdvncsctsssercoccsescesccces ovccceee 298 15 
Scharien & Williams ..... soseccececccecsses ° 
Thompson 
Harper 





oo 


oooooooooococo 
eooooooeoooococ 
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EJ. Coombe, St.George’s,E.(accepted) 195 





For the completion of two houses in the London-road, 
Croydon, for Mr. E. Hopkins. Mr. F. T. Mullett, archi- 
tect, 56, George-street, Croydon, and Cornhill-chambers. 


uantities supplied :— 
@ 7 Gross Allowed for 


tender. Materials, 

a 041 14 A 0 
Maides & Harper. 1 ,009 0 
Smith & Bulle 


Loe & Son 

Dotterill 

Docking 

J. Smith & Sons 
. Jd. White 


cooocoooooqooooo.;°$ 





For building the Glengall Coffee-palace, Glengall-road, 
Cubitt’s-town, for the Glengall Coffee Palace Company, 
Mr, A. Stanton Cook, architect :— 

i 0 
0 


J. et Taylor 
Thompson & Tweed 
Staynell 





For alterations, &c., at 316, Holborn, for Messrs. Davis 
& Son. Mr. Harris, Gray’s Inn-chambers, architect :— 
Emery £1,015 0 0 





For rebuilding Great Western public-house, Hampden- 
street, for Messrs. G. & W. Bell. Mr. Ernest Shum, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. J. G. Raynes :— 

Rebuilding. eines. 

Wells £1,693 0 0 

W. & H. Salmon 

Carter 





For the erection of an infants’ school at Chadwell Heath, 
Essex, forthe Dagenham School Board, Mr. John Hudson, 
architect, 80, Leman-street. Quantities supplied :— 

C. Death, Chadwell Heath 

W.H. Martin, Upton 

W.J. Hack, Poplar 

J. & H, Cocks, Mile End 

W. Wood, Chelmsford 

J. Brickall, Manor-park 

Parrish & Hawker, Limehouse ...... 
C. Barnes, Ilford 

8. W. Hawkings, Mile-end 

T. Russell, Forest-gate 

J. H. Johnson, Commercial-road* ... 
A.J. Smith, Forest-gate 

F. Warr, Croydon 


* Accepted subject to the sanction of the Education 
Department. 


ofS 


cooocoocooooeoocUc“ 
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For repairs, additions to, and re-seating Ravenstone 
Church, erby. Mr. William C. Street, 4, Westminster- 
chambers, architect :— 

Clarson & Sons, Tamworth ....... sooee 1,367 6 
A. Mills, Ashby-de-la-Zouch 363 2 
J. Stanford, Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

R. Yates, Shiffnal 

A. Lynex, Walsall 

H. Bland, Leicester (accepted) 





For new roads and pipe drains at Beach-hill-park:> 
Hadley, near Barnett :— 
Adenery Tottenham 
Millson, Walthamstow 
Dunmore, Hornsey 
Pizzey, Hornsey 
Harris, ‘cilbare Inne 





rane pipe sewers at Highgate-hill, for the Hornsey Local 
oar 
Dunmore, Hornsey £1,396 16 0! 
Dixon, Highgate-road 1,272 19 6 
Pizzey, Hornse 925 0 0 
Jackson, Finsbury-park (withdrawn) 699 0 0 
Mackenzie, Williams, &Co.,Londou* 682 0 0 
™ ‘Accepted. 





For the erection of a detached residence in Holmesdale- 
road, Hampton Wick, for Mr. R. Bruce. Messrs. Bray, 
Webb, & Co., surveyors : _ 

Ww. Harris, Old-street, St. Luke’s*... £1,574 10 0 


* Accepted. 





For the erection of a terrace of houses, for the labouring 
classes, in Albert-street, Shadwell, to be known as Queen’s 
terrace. Mr. Charles R. Peters, architect :— 

Moyle & Son (accepted) £4,650 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. E. 8.—W. a 8. & Sons.—J. A. T—W.& H. 8.— 
.—B. . F.—W. & B.—F. H. B.— 


. ‘ .—G. B. K. 
F. P. (send particulars). —H. H. B. (lists 
should be sent). —W, iL. (shall appear).—A Poor Mason (must look to 
his books).—H. H. C. (thanks). 
Uorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
md the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for sation 
on. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE, 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) . 6d, 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) t 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
ddressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
= aad recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of pe, foyTetdent 


PREPAID. mittances payable to DOUGLAS FO 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. FOURDRINIER’ 
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Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
‘And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 


Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality unequalled, 
having upwards of 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [ Advt, 








Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED ‘against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset. —Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 78, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 








Doulting Freestone, ,, best quality, supplied 
Hawn, Stoke Tie 
ANN, Stoke ster. 
BLUE LIAS LIME 48%, Mr. H. Mmoum, 
mersmith, London, W. 
(Ground or Lump), oa 
Asphalte. 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 


om their own Quarries 
HAM HILL STONE, 
5, Augustus-road, Ham. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr. . 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNODT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 


Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [Apvr. 


J. L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, and NEWCASTLE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating ”? vost free. 














CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking: 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 


British Museum, South Kensi 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, 


n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Shi: i 
urance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Nob emen’s Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 


, also Railway Companies’ Offices, 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 


N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, LON DOM 


NOTICE. [oe PoLreomal. REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) ror ARTIBTIO and PICTURE GALLERIES 
te construction allows of the angle of aS SER Ty eaNnen ao ante aelnd on pny Camels Sieeeien, 





